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Illustrated is one of our many styles 


of one-piece washable gymnasium 
suits. These new one-piece suits 
have become popular garments in 
gymnasiums. Especially those made 
from the famous Indian Head cloth 
which is absolutely guaranteed 
both as to color fastness and 
workmanship. 
<> 
Visit your local dealer; ask 


him to show you his complete 
line of Perfetex- Garments 


service because of fading or running of Indian Head 


[ If any garment made offindian Head cloth fails to give proper 
colors, we will make good the total cost of the garment : 
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“JUNGLEGYM” Trade Mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Junglegym No. 2 


The Greatest Outdoor Gymnasium for 
Large Groups 


— is a play apparatus that is the best 
and safest yet developed for children. 

Combining as it does, its ability to keep from 

1 to 75 children happy and amused, as well as 

its absolute safety due to the fact that many 

of the horizontal bars are always within reach 


of the hands and feet, it is no small wonder 
that it has met with such universal approval 
by expert play leaders and physical educators. 

Standardize on this for your playground or 
school yard equipment. It will justify your 
strongest endorsement. 


Junglegym Junior 


CHICOPEE 


Embodying all the good features of its big 
brother, but built especially for the smaller 
youngsters from‘3 to 8 years. 


Steel or Wood 


Playground Department 
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The 1930 National (_ convention at Boston 


Papers Assembled by Cart L. ScHrADER 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


and it may well be recognized as the beginning 

of a new era in physical education. The opinion 
very generally expressed is that it was the most pro- 
fessional and most dignified ever held. In attendance 
also it was the largest ever held, there being 2400 regis- 
trations. Some 300 new members joined the Associa- 
tion. The effort of the local committee to stress the pre- 
convention program, particularly the Tercentenary idea, 
was answered by unexpected interest. In order to make 
possible the visitation of both historic places and 
schools, an extra day was added, making the conven- 
tion period five days instead of the usual four. The 
registration on this first day was 700. 

Wellesley college made a distinct contribution to the 
pre-convention program by placing on exhibition ten or 
more research studies. It became necessary to repeat 
this program a second day because of the large num- 
bers attending. The local committee staged a delightful 
social program which met with great enthusiasm. The 
dance on the opening night, the banquet with dancing 
between courses, and the Boston Tea Party in Faneuil 
Hall, where the Governor’s wife graciously poured, 
will long be remembered. The reunion luncheon also 
was a huge success. Over six hundred attended, seated 
at tables according to their respective schools. The 
school demonstrations coming early in the afternoon 
made it necessary to break up this party all too soon. 

Much of the success of the convention undoubtedly 
was due to the unusual conveniences which the Hotel 
Statler offered. All the meetings and social functions 
were on the same floor, which made possible quick pass- 
ing from meeting to meeting. A word of praise is also 
due the hotel for its painstaking service. 

One hundred and thirty-two people participated in 
the program and only one failed to put in an appear- 
ance. Dean Thyrsa W. Amos of the University of Pitts- 
burgh was ill. Dean Holmes of Harvard on short notice 
graciously substituted on the program in her place. 

It was a happy thought to have the N. A. A. F. hold 
its meeting in conjunction with the convention. They 
spent all of Tuesday with meetings better attended 
than ever before. 

The opening night found the huge ballroom filled. As 
a surprise came a message of greeting from President 
Herbert Hoover and the usual greetings of welcome 
followed with the final message coming from Doctor 
Maroney, the president of the association. The meet- 
ings then occurred in the regular order as scheduled for 
following days on the official program. 

It can only be the purpose of this brief sketch to sift 


Ta Boston Convention has passed into history 


out some of the salient points of the various sessions. 
Having all the section meetings summarized at the gen- 
eral meetings was a welcome innovation and might well 
be a permanent feature of future conventions. 

The banquet was one long to be remembered. A 
splendid setting, the best of food, choice music, -spark- 
ling humor and typical after-dinner speeches brought 
the evening all too soon to a close. Miss Agnes Way- 
man, Miss Blanche Trilling, and Doctor F. W. Ma- 
roney were at their best when called on for their con- 
tributions. Doctor Maroney presented the Ling medal, 
issued by the Ling Foundation of California for altru- 
istic service, to Mr. Carl Schrader. 

Doctor J. Duncan Spaeth of Princeton delivered the 
main address of the evening, his topic being “The Joy 
of Living.” He dwelled at length upon the several 
prejudices that still handicap the program of athletics 
in schools and colleges. 

It was a splendid thought to have Miss Amy Ho- 
mans the guest of honor on this occasion and the wel- 
come that was tendered her must have assured her of 
the esteem in which she is held. Mr. Joseph Lee, who 
was also to have been thus honored, was ill, and could 
not attend. A historic review showed the evolution of 
physical education in costume, types of activity, and 
method of teaching. It was humorously conceived, yet 
true to fact. 


NE of the outstanding new features of the con- 

vention was the special session arranged for the 
students in the field of physical education. They made 
their own selection of speakers and the meeting was 
presided over by a student. The large hall was filled to 
over-crowding, for other than students wanted to be 
part of this session. It was evident that the speakers 
felt inspired before this army of prospective teachers, 
for their addresses and appeals had a ring of sincerity 
and comradeship to them. Doctor Maroney took ad- 
vantage of the situation to point out to them the sig- 
nificance of aligning themselves with their professional 
organization and extended a hand of welcome to them. 
Doctor Jesse I°. Williams reviewed for them the trends 
in physical education and left no doubt in their minds 
as to the seriousness of their calling. Then followed in 
turn Miss Ethel Perrin, Miss Lillian Drew and Miss 
Mabel Lee. Miss Lee’s subject was particularly fitting 
for the occasion—‘“What Are the Outstanding Assets 
for the Young Teacher Entering the Field?” It is safe 
to say that these students will be better teachers for 
having thus been taken into the fold of our national 
association. They came not only from nearby schools 
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but from distant ones as well. Three hundred students 
gathered for luncheon after the meeting, a part of the 
program not originally planned but conceived in the 
enthusiasm of the moment. 

There were two demonstrations, one by public school 
children and the other by pupils of the several teacher 
training schools. In the latter demonstration the classes 
consisted of mixed groups of students from different 
schools and the instructors were guest instructors from 
various parts of the country. Only delegates were ad- 
mitted ; hence, there was no occasion to strive for glit- 
tering effects. Here was an opportunity to show some 
of the newer types of activities and newer types of 
methods. The various types of dancing, interpretation 
of rhythms and floor exercises of the freer and more 
natural kind made up the major part of the program. 
The men from Springfield College showed some inter- 
esting stunt work, both on apparatus and mats. Their 
fencing drill to music brought out a diversity of opinion 
as to its merits. Their dancing was animated and well 
conceived. The entire demonstration was handled with 
precision and dash. 

Following are excerpts from the meetings: 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


Pre-convention meetings were held on Monday by the Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Education for Women in Col- 
leges and Universities and on Tuesday by the Women’s Division 
of the N. A. A. F. 

Miss Gertrude Moulton, M.D., of Oberlin College, presided 
at the Women Directors’ meeting. Wellesley College acted as 
host for a luncheon at the Wellesley Faculty House. Miss 
Blanche M. Trilling showed a film illustrating outdoox activi- 
ties for the women students at the University of Wisconsin. It 
is planned to have the papers given at this meeting printed in 
one of the fall issues of the Research Quarterly of the A.P.E.A. 

The morning session of the Women’s Division, N. A. A. F., 
in addition to business reports, was devoted to the following 
committee reports: Needs of Industrial Groups; Point Systems ; 
Athletics for Girls of Senior High School Age; the Study 
of Olympic Games with Reference to Women. Announcement 
of a Field Secretary was an outstanding feature of this session. 
An honorary membership was conferred on Miss Amy Morris 
Homans. Votes for three new executive committee members 
resulted in the election of Miss Agnes R. Wayman, Miss Abbie 
Condit and Miss Florence A. Somers. 

The interest of the afternoon session centered around the 
problem confronting the forty-six state chairmen and their 
committees. Special mention was made of the pamphlet “Girls’ 
Athletics,” which is a series of questions and answers prepared 
in conjunction with the state organization committee of the 
Women’s Division and the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. Proposed plans for an International Conference on Ath- 
letics for Girls to be held during the Olympic Games in Califor- 
nia in 1932 were outlined in the report from the Western group. 

The evening meeting opened with summaries of the two 
earlier sessions and this was followed by an account of the 
Division’s progress during the past seven years. The main 
speaker of the evening program was Mr. Howard J. Savage, 
staff member of the Carnegie Foundation, and author of “Amer- 
ican College Athletics.” His presentation of the subject “Ath- 
letics for Women from a National Point of View” is contained 
in the June issue of HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation. De- 
tailed information concerning this program may be obtained 
from the National office, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


General Assemblies 


Abstracts have been made from all papers handed in at the 
general assemblies. 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University, spoke on physical education fr 
of view of general education. 

There is, he said, more leisure time now avail 
ilized man ever saw before. The five-day week w 
the corner. But there is great waste of leisure t 
hurtfully so. The physical education director has a ver 

Y real 
part to play here. Nothing appeals more to young people th 
games and plays. These must be used to enrich life. Pls 
education must be “pagan” here, frankly so. Away wa 
old ascetic fear of the body and its joys. Only we must we 
telligently “pagan” and really enrich life. To = 
part of the new and healthy religious outlook, 

But the physical education director has more to do than ¢ 
sider health and teach games. It is the whole child that the 
teacher must seek to build. Biology tells us that the whole co 
ganism goes in some measure into every act. So that the boy 
or girl is learning many things always at the same time, not 
simply how to make a play in basket ball, but building a per 
outlook and attitude. While the coach is teaching basket ball he 
is also teaching many, many other things. The law holds a man 
responsible for all the foreseeable consequences of his aets, §) 
we must hold every teacher responsible—so far as he coll 
make things different—for all the things his pupils learn whi 
under him. Possibly in the long run the moral outlook and 
habits built are the most significant of all things taught. 

So an intelligent physical education will seek to make th 
pupils intelligently self-directing in all they do under its car 
This is to condemn formal gymnastics and military drill, They 
were devised to make people unthinkingly obedient and 
unintelligent. Democracy and a changing world have need oj 
a different type of person. We must use every opportunity a 
our disposal to build a sense of intelligent responsibility in what. 
ever is undertaken. On no other basis can we prepare our 
pupils for the changing world in which they will live. 

x * 


Mr. C. H. McCloy gave a very timely and pertinent address 
on the subject “Character Building Through Physical Educa 
tion.” Since physical educators for years have claimed to bk 
builders of character, they should examine their claims from 
the standpoint of modern educational techniques. Mr. McCloy 
first defined character in Dewey’s words as the “interpenetration 
of habit ;” but later gave his own definition—‘“Character is the 
learning basis of conduct, or the determiners of conduct.” He 
then made the following points: Learnings in character are 
subject to the same laws and principles as learnings in the 
ordinary intellectual fields...Direct learning, however, wil 
probably be the smallest part of the processes. Therefore con- 
comitant learnings must be as carefully planned for as the 
direct learnings....Learning is a laboratory process. Exponents 
of character education have been prone to consider exhortations 
as effective as learning by doing. This is fallacious. 

Mr. McCloy then raised the question, “Should one empha 
size only activities that are of use in later life?” He mate 
answer himself as follows: “I believe that many activities thet 
in themselves are of no use whatever in later life may have ex 
tremely great value at one point in the educational process’... 
“Even though the average boy may not play football after lea- 
ing college, it is possible that the laboratory experience he la 
gained may have made playing the game worth while.” ...“We 
educators can plan an education that is life to the participa! 
today while preparing him also for life later on.” 

The character education process involves a number of steps: 

First is the determining of the objectives and interests ¢ 
the individual and giving consideration to these in the characte 
building process. 

Second is the objectives of the teacher, who must know wit 
qualities he is seeking to develop, what habits of conduct lt 
wishes to build. 

Third is the beginning of an application to the needs of th 
individual. The individual should in slang “get the idea.” 

Fourth is the forming of the emotional organization or drit 
centered about the idea that it is a goal to be desired and som 
thing worth striving for. 

The matter of transfer of training was discussed at som 
length. The common elements in the various types of situatiot 
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Id be pointed out and the individual helped to make gener- 

ee ns. Even more important, is the need for the coopera- 
— the whole faculty in an attempt to integrate the non- 
"ew nee and the physical aspects of education. Character 
is not confined to physical education. The director of 
ns cad education, however, has under his control more power- 
val satisfiers and annoyers than does any other educator. 
F Mr. McCloy concluded by stating that one of the major 
obstacles to rapid progress in character education is the dif- 
fculty of measurement in this field. He proposes semi-objective 
ratings, of which he gave examples, which could be judged both 
by the teacher and 

At the student’s section Miss Mabel Lee of the University 
of Nebraska discussed the topic “What Are the Most Valuable 
Assets to the Young Teacher Entering our Field?” These were 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Healthful living. Physical education teachers should be 
especially particular about their own health habits since they 
should practice what they preach. A proper balance between 
work and play, and an avoidance of intemperate living are 
necessary in the life of the successful physical education teacher. 

2 “Evaluating Yourself Within Your Profession.” Although 
physical education is one’s chosen profession it should have its 
proper proportions in one’s life scheme. Women physical edu- 
cation teachers have a sphere of their own without having to 
assume masculinity. They should not feel it necessary to drag 
their profession about with them at all times, but should be able 
to take a place in the social and cultural life of their commu- 
nities. In addition to professional interest, all teachers should 
find interests in the cultural appreciation of life, art, and books. 

3. “Character Education Your Goal.” “Do you see in the 
profession of Physical Education merely a means of making a 
liying or do you see a chance to make your life count in the 
lives of others?” Miss Lee elaborated on this subject by a 
series of questions and answers designed to prove that char- 
acter building was the important goal in Physical Education and 
that only too often this goal was lost in an undue emphasis on 
the exhibition side of the work. 

Miss Lee closed her paper with a word of welcome’ to the 
new students entering the field. 


‘Summaries of the Section Meetings 


I 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Summariser: Jay B. Nash, New York University 


Professor Clifford Brownell in his paper on “Standards in 
School Health and Physical Education” called attention to 
the great necessity of establishing some administrative standard 
in connection with the profession of health and physical educa- 
tion. He called attention to these standards for the physical 
education profession: 

(1) Health standards—The phase of the profession relating 

to examinations, removal of defects, certification, etc. 

(2) Health teaching—An advanced professional phase rela- 

tive to the method of establishing health habits. 

(3) Physical education activities—The phase which has to 

do with the activity program. 

Professor Brownell presented his need of standards under 
the following headings : : 

Certification. Here he noted that forty-two states have some 
type of certification section in health and physical education. 
He noted the necessity for higher standards and more uniform- 
ty especially in connection with the establishment of the full 
four-year professional course—major and minor requirements. 

Time. At present time requirements vary from sixty to one 
hundred and eighty minutes. There should be a more uniform 
standard and the question of just how much is. needed should 
be established. 

C redit. Three types of credit are necessary: credit which has 
to do with Promotion, credit which has to do with graduation, 
and credit which has to do with college entrance requirements. 

Equipment. Under equipment it was pointed out that the 


standards would vary in connection with the part of the coun- 
try involved and that the amount of equipment should be 
standardized in order to guide the administrator. 

Program. The establishment of a program is urgent. 

Teacher load. The profession should go on record as to 
the number of periods. The teacher of physical education should 
be required to care for this. The question of rest periods and 
noon recess activities together with after-school activities should 
be considered. 

Classification. Standards as they refer to classification of 
students should be established. 

Method. Standards should be established relative to method. 

Miss Ruth Evans of Springfield, Mass., presented a program 
for the elementary schools in a very excellent manner. Miss 
Evans represented the new school of psychology which feels 
that many of the accomplishments of physical education must 
in reality be by-products. Neuro-muscular skills or such are 
really by-products of activity. 

Miss Evans pointed out that the ideal amount of equipment 
probably could not be provided in all the schools at present, and 
that a teacher must use a considerable amount of ingenuity in 
supplying these in a simple way. For example, carpet strips 
could be laid down in a classroom on which a certain number 
of stunts could be performed, and in like manner, simple equip- 
ment could be provided. 

In connection with the program as made out, the child must 
learn by “doing.” To be a spectator is of little advantage. He 
learns by being in the activity. Values come to him from being 
in the activity. Therefore, universal participation is essential. 

Miss Evans then went into some detail in connection with the 
program for the first three grades inclusive. She pointed out 
the evolution from the simpler forms of activity up to the team 
play for upper grades. A particularly strong point of her paper 
was that she saw Education as a whole. She saw physical edu- 
cation integrated with music through singing games and 
rhythms. She saw integration with social studies through folk 
games of other countries, and in other ways tied up physical 
education to child life as a whole. 

Mr. Rogers brought the news of the field in connection with 
the public school section. Mr. Rogers with his wide contact with 
administrative officials noted the great necessity of keeping 
administrative officials fully informed as to the aims of physi- 
cal education. We cannot be content with physical culture nor 
with physical education. It must be education through the phys- 
ical. He pointed out that all subjects must not be for education 
but for the great and lasting valuable by-products. They should 
not be subjects for menti-motor skills, but sports for sportsman- 
ship and other things which dre a part of the physical education 
program and should contribute to the fullness of life. 


II 
WOMEN’S SECTION ON ATHLETICS 


This program of this section largely consisted of short 
reports of the chairmen of sub-committees on ten different 
sports and activities and of a round table discussion of rules 
and suggestions for the handbooks. Miss Florence Somers 
traced the growth of the Women’s Athletic section. No sum- 
mary was handed in. 


III 
RESEARCH 
Summarizer: Charles H. Keene, M.D., University of Buffalo 


I. Two papers were read by Dr. Eugene C. Howe, Wellesley. 

A. “An Examination of the Rogers Test.” 

The study queried: 

1. Is it a valid test? 

2. Is it a valid test for girls, as well as for boys? 
3. Could the Martin strength test be substituted ? 
4. Is it a test for elementary school boys? 

5. Has it any advantages over athletic events? 

One hundred three young women at Wellesley and forty-two 
Junior High School boys from Natick were tested. Need to 
test: 1. physical fitness, 2. capacity, 3. ability. 

The Rogers test is not a pure strength test; it requires co- 
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ordination. The strength test is no better than the athletic test. 
The latter takes less time and is easier to handle. ‘ 

The Rogers test does not include the whole athletic scope. 
For young women, correlation—.57. For Junior High School 
boys, correlation—.691. 

The results show fair correlation, and indicate a real differ- 
ence between college young women and Junior High School 
boys. The study shows the training effects of skills in boys. 
Vital capacity is not an essential part of the test. For girls the 
correlation of the Rogers test is relatively low between the test 
and athletics, and not particularly desirable for them. 

B. “The Effect of Training and Fatigue on Resistance to 

Infection.” 

Several years ago Spaeth reported a study indicating that 
fatigue increased resistance and that training diminished re- 
sistance. This is contrary to the usual belief. 

The Wellesley study—using staphylococcus instead of pneu- 
mococcus—was orthodox; fatigue lowered resistance and train- 
ing increased it. Later studies there, with Type No. 1 pneu- 
mococcus introduced intraperitoneally were as follows: Un- 
fatigued infected rats showed 80 per cent recovery. Exhausted 
rats only 40 per cent recovery. Rats under voluntary exercise 
showed 80 per cent recovery; under compulsory exercise, 33 
per cent recovery; sedentary 75 per cent. 

Conclusion seems to be definite that fatigue lowers resist- 
ance to infection. Forced exercise further lowers this. Training 
—voluntary exercise—increases resistance. 

II. Paper by Abby H. Turner of Mount Holyoke College. 
A. “The Circulatory Reaction in Standing.” 
Purpose: To study the integrity of the circulatory 
apparatus. 

Used the reaction of that apparatus to the effects of gravity, 
the gravity table being used so that no question of effort should 
enter. 

As we know, in exercise oxygen consumption is increased, 
heart output is increased, and the heart rate rises materially. 

Dr. Turner’s study shows that oxygen consumption — in 
changing from the horizontal to the vertical position—is little 
increased; that the heart output seems to fall; and that the 
heart rate rises materially. 

Because of the resulting tendency to cerebral anemia, due 
to lessened heart output, there is in many a dizziness and even 
syncope if compelled to stand long. 

The fall in blood pressure and the increase in heart rate 
progress regularly as the body is raised toward the vertical. 

There accompanies this change some blood stasis in the 
lower parts of the body, especially the legs. 

Tight abdominal bandaging decreases the effects of the ver- 
ical position. 

III. Paper by Frederick W. Cozens, Univ. of Cal., Los Angeles. 
A. “Stature in Relation to Physical Performance.” 

A group of 3965 students were divided as to height, as to 
weight, and as to combinations of these factors. 

The events included in the test were the rope climb, 100 yard 
dash, broad jump, high jymp, shot put, and discus. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn definitely. 

Tall and medium physiques as a whole are better all round 
contestants than the short. 

Slenders are poorer than mediums and heavies. 

Of the slenders, height improves accomplishment. 

Of the mediums, the tall are better. 

Of the heavies, the medium heights are much the best, then 
come talls. 

These results might be used as a means of classification to 
make competition more fair. 

_ An excellent, clearly presented report was made more in- 
teresting and understandable by the distribution of mimeo- 
graphed sheets of tables. 

IV. Paper by H. Leigh McCurdy of Yonkers, New York. 
A. “Interpretations of Certain Physical Tests.” 

The study compared the results in a group of high school 
boys obtained from the use of the Rogers Tests, the Sargent 
Pep Jump, and actual performance in athletics, i.e., distance run 
in 10 seconds, the running high jump, the running broad, and 
the shot put. Known athletes were compared with the group. 


With the Rogers Test, football players ranked near the 
dium, with the “Pep Jump” some major athletes fall n 
medium, but the results were better than with the Ro 4 a) 

With the athletic capacity index, the major addi i 
high, as we would expect. It takes longer than the Ro e 7 . 
All the athletes were above the 75 per cent group. Soren i 
per cent of them were above the 90 per cent group Sa 
cent were above the 95 per cent group. a 

Of the Rogers Test, the physical fitness index js most } 
portant as the boys understand it and it has an appeal 7 

For testing potential athletic ability, the Pep Jump 
gives better results than the Rogers test. It contains that 
portant factor in athletics which the Rogers Test lack a 
explosive power that produces maximum of speed and 
These of course are the foundation of athletic success, “— 


IV 


RECREATION 
Summarizer, L. R. Burnett, M. D. Baltimore, Ma. 


Mr. Ernst Hermann, Director of the Sargent Depart, 
School of Education, Boston University opened the meeting by 
answering the question “Could play furnish the necessary phys. 
ical education up to nine years of age?” 

For the infant, our best type of physical education has al- 
ways been mother play but he believes that there is a tremen- 
dous interference with the natural play of children during the 
years from one to six. This is due to modern conditions jn the 
average home. The right home environment and kindergarten 
play should still give the best physical, mental, moral and social 
education. Play during these ages is essentially imitative anf 
dramatic and over exercise rarely occurs. 

From seven to nine years is the period of most rapid learn. 
ing in the various skills and there is some danger in over-stim. 
ulation from highly organized school athletics. Some formal 
work at this time and accurate response to commands stimulates 
social consciousness in mass cooperation. 

Prof. Hermann believes that play can furnish the neces- 
sary physical education provided the environment has open 
spaces, varying tasks, small groups, nearby schools with 
little desk work and suitable clothing for exercise. The absence 
of these makes formal organized exercises necessary in many 
congested cities. 

Mr. Hermann stated that Play Apparatus is necessary but 
only a very limited variety to furnish climbing, swinging, teeter- 
ing and sliding exercises. 

In the discussion it was mentioned that army recruits from 
cities passed better physical tests than farm boys which Mr. 
Hermann stated was due to school training. 

The distinction between athletics and play was also brought 
out in the next discussion by Dr. L. Raymond Burnett. Mr. 
C. K. Ogden in his book on “The Meaning of Psychology” has 
shown that the play of children under ten is actually driven 
from their minds by the group games of higher organization and 
the speaker agreed with the author that athletics are the 
realities and play the fantasies. 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, President, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, answered the question “Should 
the Recreation of the child and adult differ in its ends?” by 
saying that the imaginative age of childhood should be care 
fully safe-guarded in the selection of activities. She also met- 
tioned that she had supervised groups of women averaging 
seventy years of age who liked to play “Going to Jerusalem’ 

Miss Mora Crossman of the Playground Athletic League in 
Maryland illustrated her paper with action photographs @ 
groups in a Girls Indoor Games Carnival and she stated that 
girls have different needs from boys in physical activities and 
take different satisfactions in participation. She listed over 
twenty types of events voluntarily entered by girls and pointed 
out that twelve times as many entered those events having two 
skills, such as Dodge Ball, as there wére entries in a single 
skill like throwing at a target. The single skill did appeal to 
older women in evening centers. Miss Crossman is sure thal 
girls want and need to achieve high standards in skills and 
they enjoy most those games and activities such as Field Ball 
which have not a history of skillful play by boys. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The li hysical Education Movement Si 


‘ Sam Harpy, Physical Education De- 
Soviet Russia By partment, University of Washington 


DORMITORY AT TECH SCHOOL, IRKOUTSK 
(Quarters for 40 girls) 


er that the Soviet government has something 
interesting to contribute to physical education. 
While the majority of us see Russia as a land of 
oppression, the writer gained a much more optimistic 
picture. He saw Russia as a live, wide-awake, pro- 
gressive country which, because of its freedom from 
the old conventions, has been able to introduce startling 
innovations in political, economic and social affairs. No 
one, regardless of his personal opinion, can doubt that 
the Bolshevik Revolution is a remarkable experiment, 
one of gigantic dimensions and importance. Upon its 
success or failure hangs the destiny of the present form 
of government in most of the large countries of the 
world. 
You will remember that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is a tremendously large country, extending 
half way around the world, with a population of 150 


A RECENT trip to Russia has convinced the writ- 


millions. Under the old regime the masses 
of the people were ruled and oppressed by a 
small minority of Aristocrats and Bour- 
geoisie. The Revolution came to change this 
condition. It was a people’s revolution, and 
was inspired by a craving for those things 
which lie nearest the human soul, and of 
which the masses of Russians were deprived. 
Its reforms were for the masses. It is sig- 
nificant that under these conditions there 
should be an awakened interest in social wel- 
fare and that a remarkable development of 
matters pertaining to physical education 
should take place. 

The physical education movement is just 
one phase of the revolutionary movement as 
a whole. Ten years ago there existed in Rus- 
sia only hints of mass physical education. 


Today it has spread like a big wave throughout the 
Union of Republics. The attitude of the people and of 
the Government is most encouraging. They seem to 

-realize—better than we—that the strength of the nation 
is the strength of the individuals making up the nation, 
and that health, in its many phases, is the first essential 
to happiness and success. 


Immediately on its founding the new government 


began a program of Culturalization; and it has worked 
very earnestly at this program during these ten years. 
The results have been splendid. To the Russians phys- 
ical culture-is as important as any other branch of cul- 
ture; and they put it on a par with the others in the 
culturalization program. In the National government 
there is a special Soviet,-or-committee, provided to or- 
ganize and carry into effect the physical education pro- 
gram of the nation. The individual trade unions, the 
governments of the various Republics, and the National 


“OBSCHIMSCOFSKI” (ALL MOSCOW), PARADE OF PARTICIPANTS 
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THE RED CORNER OF IRKOUTSK WORKERS’ DEPT. 


government all contribute to the funds for the work. 

In an interview with the chairman of the Higher 
Soviet of physical culture for the nation, I learned that 
in four years the number of people engaged in sports 
doubled, and that the interest of the public trebled. An 


' explanation lies partly in the nature of the Russian 


people. They are a very rugged sort, and well suited 
to athletics. In the past, they have had to be rugged in 
order to survive. The climate is harsh, Until quite re- 
cently, there was very little education in the preven- 
tion and control of disease. Before the Revolution the 
people were oppressed; during it, their lot was one of 
dreadful hardship; and immediately after, they suf- 
fered famine. It is not difficult to understand how the 
weaklings have fallen by the way, and only the strong 
remain. Today in Russia, at every hand, you see splen- 
did physical specimens. 

As ruggedness is characteristic of the people, we 
should expect it to be a quality of 
the athlete as well. It is. Here’s an 
example. Late in 1927 a group of 
Russian skiers performed a race 
from Moscow to Oslo, Norway. 
Their course lay north, through 
Leningrad and Finland, around the 
head of the Baltic Sea—touching the 
Arctic Circle—and down the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula to the southern 
end, where Oslo is situated. It was a 
trip of some 1300 miles, undertaken 
in the dead of winter, through ex- 
tremely cold and mountainous coun- 
try. Four men finished the race in 
25 days, making an average of 52 
miles a day—on skiis, mind you! 
This event is unparalleled in the 
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history of sports. And it was % 
without reason that the noted Finn 
ish skier and world champion, Yau. 
si Niska, remarked that such * dif. 
ficult race could be performed 


on 
by Russian skiers. y 


N late summer, 1928, a great ath. 
letic meet was held in Moscow a 
which all the Republics of the Union 
were represented. It was an inter. 
national meet in all essentials. Six 
‘thousand athletes actually took part 
in the events, and more than fifty 
thousand spectators attended. From 
the standpoint of numbers partic. 
pating, it was the largest sporting 
) event ever staged in Russia. Foy 
numbers, it far exceeded the Inter. 
national Olympic meets. 

I was interested to learn tha 
Soviet teams in the past have re 
fused to compete with teams repre. 
senting Bourgeois governments, As 
a result they have not taken part iy 

the Olympic meets. This sounds far fetched to us, but 
it is a matter of principle with the Red athlete. Hoy. 
ever, he hasn’t stickled at meeting worker-teams or 
independent athletes from any part of the world. In 
such meets he has acquitted himself creditably and has 
cften surpassed records set by Olympic performers. 
(e.g. in skating. ) 

While we were discussing this question at the Higher 
Soviet of Physical Culture, I ventured to suggest that 
the Olympic performers were not necessarily Bour- 
geois; they came from Bourgeois countries, truly 
enough, but were in most cases workers themselves 
They should be regarded, anyway, as representatives 
of the people of a country, not of their form of govern 
ment. One of my listeners had attended the lat 
Olympic meet in Amsterdam, He objected that, “The 


‘smallest admission fee to the international meet was 


$2.50, more than the average worker can afford. It was 


WOMEN TRAIN FOR RIFLE SHOOTING 
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| Higher Soviet Culture has 
| practically eliminated the 


ENTRIES IN ALL STUDENTS SPORTING DAY 
(Each entry bears the name “Comrade —”) 


clearly not meant for him, but for Bourgeoisie.” The 
Russians have a sports principle not to charge more 


than ten or twenty - five 
cents for admission to any 
athletic meet. 


N U.S.R.R. there are no 
professional sports. The 


srofessionals; so much so 
‘that only a few side-show 
strong-men and fighters re- 
main. These, however, re- 
ceive little attention and are 
fast going. The Russian 
physical educators seem to 
have been successful at es- 
tablishing the idea_ that 
sports should not be viewed 
as a means of making 


WINTER SHOOTING RANGE—40 METERS 
(Basement of Institute) 
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ment of special proficiency in a few. Trade Unions have 
teams, schools have teams; -clubs, villages, army units, 
all sorts of organizations are represented. When two 
organizations meet on the athletic field not merely one 
game is played off, not merely one pair of teams con- 
tests, but all the teams representing the competing in- 
stitutions play their games. This usually means four or 
five. You might say that such a match would be tire- 
some to watch, that the crowd wouldn’t wait. What of 
it? If sports aren’t commercialized, they can be con- 
ducted from the standpoint of the performer rather 
than from the standpoint of the spectator; and in that 
way they certainly prove more beneficial. Evidence to 
support this statement will be found in the part of 
the Carnegie report which compares values in intra- 
mural and intercollegiate sports. 

Here are some of the slogans used in physical edu- 
cation work in Russia: 

“Physical Culture in youth means a healthy old age.” 

“The Higher Soviet of Phys- 
ical Culture is for strengthen- 
ing the masses and educating 
the worker.” 

“No sport participation with- 
out medical control,” 

—And here’s a very interest- 
ing one—“The best soldiers are 
athletes—we must be prepared.” 

Or as Lenine the great hero 
of the revolution put it, “Phys- 
ical Culture in the hands of the 
Bourgeoisie is an implement 
that can be used’ against us. 
Physical Culture in the hands 
of the Proletariat is a powerful 
weapon for our cause.” 


Now Russians believe in 
using their slogans. When 
it comes to propaganda of 
any kind they are right up 


money, but rather as a recreation, a wholesome outlet’ on their toes. You couldn’t stop a Russian from prop- 


for the human urge to activity, and as splendid means 


of education. For this achievement 
they certainly deserve commenda- 
tion. 

Another interesting move ‘is the 
discouragement of rough games. 
This however, has one disadvantage. 
The rougher games are often the 
more interesting. This is certainly 
true of American football. But the 
high incidence of serious injuries re- 
sulting from American football does 
detract from its worth as a sport. 
It has not been considered for a 
place in the Russian program. Fur- 
thermore, boxing, long distance run- 
ning, and other sports that are se- 
vere on the performer receive less 
encouragement than the more whole- 
some sports. 

In every case the emphasis in ath- 
letic contests lies on numbers partici- 


ating rather than on the develop- 


agandizing anymore than you could stop a man with 


BEST HORSEBACK RIDERS OF K. S. X. UNIVERSITY 
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OTAENbHY1O, NOCTEsIb 


HAK BbIBAET rpa3sHo, Bcem TecHo. BMeCTe. OTTorO 
Tak Cna6bl AeTH. 


KAK fiPOCTO CnaBHo Bbicnanuch pedata. OTAeNbHOK Kpo- 
3TO BaTH. Pa3zgeTbi Mepeg CHOM BbIMbITbI. Yepe3s OTHPbITYH 
opTouKy BOSAYX BNMBAETCA, 3M0POBbe GOApPOCTh HECeT OH C COOOK 


TYPICAL RUSSIAN HEALTH POSTERS 


The two posters shown are selected from a series showing various hygienic principles; \ °., fresh air, bathing, sanitation, the 

evils of intoxicating drink, the value of outdoor play, etc. The one above is amusing to American readers. Single beds are 

considered a great improvement even though in the same room. Notice the increased ventilation. Women should take note 
that dirty dishes left over night will attract flies. 
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4ACTOTA—TIEPBOE 


FIOROM ROWND NAAKAT NG 


| SOPOBbA_PEBEHHA 
cHOM HagoO Npwy4aTb peGenka ymbiBaTbcA YTPOM AOCTATOYHO NOMbIT Nponono- 
go MOACa, YACTHTb 3yObi MbiTb HOrM. Y CKaTb por. Mepeg KamAoh HEOOXOAHMO MbITb 
ObiITb CBOA WETKa, NOPOWOK MOMOTeHYe PYHAMM 3aHOCAT B POT 3apazy. 
B Tennoi Boge MbINOM CNacaeT ero OT 4YeCOTHH HoppbiTo, 
B KOTOPOM KynatoT pedenka, HH. ANA Apyroro ynoTpe6nATb Hago CTpH4b HOrTH Ky- 
AN EDUCATION IN BODILY CLEANLINESS 
hay fever from sneezing. So you'll see these slogans —but very different at that. Pegs about six inches long 
written on banners, paraded in the streets, displayed at are arranged in a flat design on a cement base as large 
athletic contests, hung in buildings where sportsmen as a card table. The players stand a good thirty feet off, 
congregate, in schools, etc. In short, you will see them. and throw at the base with clubs the size of a baseball 
‘ dae bat. The club is thrown whirling horizontally to strike 
fy ¢ Is interesting to know what sports these people the base flatwise, and derange the pegs. If it does not 
engage in, and which they like best. Here is a list of strike the base flatwise, it will bounce from one end 
the sports in the order of their popularity. to the other and not touch the pegs. The system of the 
The games come first ahead of all other branches of 


: sport. Soccer football is the most played of all games. 
te Gorlutke comes next. This is a typically Russian game. 
It’s more like our bowling than anything else we play 


~~ 


game is built around this outline. Considerable strength 
and skill is required to throw the clubs so as to knock 
the pegs off the base. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Athletics for ‘Women from a National 
Pp oint of View 


By Howarp J. SAVAGE 


Staff Member in Charge of Athletic Enquiries, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
4 


Address given at the Annual Meeting of the Women’s Division, N. A. A. F., Boston, April 1, 1930 


HEN the definitive history of American cul- 

VV, ture is written, one of its most interesting 

passages will deal with the decline of pioneer 
life and the relation of this decline to the rise of out- 
door exercise, games, and kindred activities. As the 
forest has been driven from our doors, we have been 
led to substitute for the struggle with nature a contest 
with other forces. From whatever point of view the 
recedence of our pioneer life be regarded, it has clearly 
been accompanied by developments, some of which 
certainly have borne to it a causal relationship. Among 
these developments must be mentioned the growth of 
population, whether from natural causes or from immi- 
gration, the movement of men and women from coun- 
try to city, and the concentration of population in com- 
paratively small and inadequate areas, and, as our 
national wealth has increased, the passage of large num- 
bers of our citizenry from one economic level to an- 
other. These developments have had for our nation 
important economic, social, and ethical significance. 
Some commentators profess to see among other results 
a decline of initiative and opportunity. Others have 
pointed out that while the rise from one economic level 
to another in our country has never been more rapid 
than in recent years, and while more wealth is probably 
now changing hands daily in the United States than 
ever before, such matters have a disquieting effect upon 
our life as a nation. Certainly, if we credit Dr. Watts’s 
proverbial line concerning Satan and idle hands, it is 
high time that we look well at our increase of leisure. 
However much pride we Americans may be justified 
in taking in our national development, it behooves us 
to examine with an equal care both sides of the self- 
bestowed medal of our reward, and to ask ourselves 
how worthily we are meeting the rights and privileges 
of our citizenship. 

The Women’s Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, although founded so _ recently 
as 1923, has had a rapid but stable growth. As regards 
the numbers of women associated with it and influenced 
by the purposes and ideals for which it stands, an out- 
sider can only ascribe a part of its success to the great 
need that called it into being. The founders of the 
Women’s Division, in its initial year of activity, well 
foresaw the functions which the organization was des- 
tined to body forth. At the first annual meeting, held 
in Chicago in 1924, the Division adopted what is known 
as a platform, a series of aims that should guide its 


work and make clear the place in which it was 4 
stand. An examination of this platform reveals th 
fact that the purpose of the Women’s Division wa 
not to do the same things for women as other organ. 
izations were doing for men, but to serve women’s 
athletics appropriately and thoroughly, without thy 
fateful imitation of men’s activities that has mag 
certain phases of some women’s lives ridiculous, Once, 
sports for women were almost identical with sports fo: 
men. Competent medical authority tells us that th 
type of woman who in those days enjoyed success it 
athletics had in her build less of the woman than oj 
the man. Today, the same authority assures us that, 9 
far as can be inferred from anthropometric studies 
concerning the relation of body-build among women 
to the games and contests in which they now participate, 
a gratifying change is discernible. Since 1924, much 
work has been done in devising programs of physica 
activity for women, and to this work the Women's 
Division has contributed some of its most fruitful 
effort. In the success of these measures and its refler- 
tion in the significant if inadequate data to which | 
have referred, you have every justifiable reason for 
pride. The wisdom of your thesis that women’s recre- 
ative sports and games should be conducted and super- 
vised by women for women, has been increasingly con- 
firmed. 

A corollary of this axiom is to the effect tha 
every organization in the field of sports and athletic 
competition has its work to do. Fields of endeavor ani 
activities sometimes overlap, but there is no sports 
body in this country that does not find its resource 
and its initiative taxed almost to their limits by the 
néeds with which it is confronted. The fact that you 
Division is earning the confidence and respect of 3 
continent shows conclusively the need for its work 
justifies its careful planning, and makes manifest the 
value of its results. 


A these results, the democratic principle 
upon which your platform rests are noteworthy 
The effectuation of these principles in practical athlett 
affairs has been most gratifying, especially in view 0 
the working woman’s increased leisure and her aspitt 
tions toward its worthy use. I am told that you at 
not holding girls to competition within “given soci 
groups,” but that your experience has shown that spot. 
the great leveler of invidious distinctions, can contrib 
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ts share to the democracy of our daily life. The work 
of the Women’s Division has earned praise for the 
earnest and sincere endeavor to let the magic of sport 


have its full effect. were 

The attitude of the Women’s Division toward many 
aspects of its work shows clearly that there are in 
the field numerous problems which still await adequate 
solution. With all of these problems it would be futile 
to attempt to deal. We can, however, examine in some 
detail a few of them. 

In the first place, it is not to be denied that in the 
schools, colleges, and universities of this country, the 
material facilities for women’s athletics are inferior 
to those for men’s. The reason is partly historical and 
partly economic. Even a glance at the history of women’s 
education will serve to show that, generally speaking, 
it has had an organized growth of less than three-quar- 
ters of a century. If, then, the higher education of 
women has been retarded, and if the taboos of the 
middle ages began to relax only during the last cen- 
tury respecting more formal aspects of education, it 
is not astonishing that women’s physical education and 
athletic sports should have suffered the same deter- 
rence. At the colleges and universities of our recent 
American athletic study, in comparison with the facil- 
ities lavished upon men students, the gymnasium pro- 
visions for women usually leave much to be desired. 
Playing fields are shared by women and men, but in 
many instances not on equal terms. Possibly the notion 
that “woman’s place is in the home” has in the past 
been interpreted by certain academic institutions and 
their generous patrons to mean that women should be 
restricted in their physical activities and enjoyments. 
Fortunately, among colleges that are recognizing their 
duties to women, it is not so much lack of intelligent 
comprehension that is now retarding women’s school 
and college sport, but, first, habits of giving for men 
only, and, second, the present economic status of wom- 
en who, Having reaped the benefits that sport confers, 
have not in their own right the means to make the 
money contribution to their ideal which their leanings 
prompt. The progress that has been made in the past 
ten years toward providing adequate material facilities 
for girls’ and women’s athletics at numbers of our 
schools and colleges is the best indication of our chang- 
ing attitude as a nation. 


7 may pay us to pause for a moment over this notion 
about woman’s “sphere” being exclusively the home 
and to examine it from a slightly different point of 
view. Although the facts of modern life demonstrate 
its absurdity as a thesis, nevertheless the man who has 
tried to manage his own housekeeping will often be 
found among its staunchest supporters. I have tried 
this, and I speak from an experience that has led me 
sincerely to respect housewifery as a career. For my 
own part, I know of no more valuable contribution 
4 woman can make to our national well-being than 
through a well-ordered and happy household. If this 
reflect merely the male’s insistence upon his own com- 
fort, I hasten to plead guilty; but incidentally to re- 
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mind you that in this I am typical of many others. 
I have never seen, and I doubt if any one of you have 
ever seen, a household establishment run by a man 
that approached in material and esthetic comfort and 
in abiding happiness a household guided by a woman. 
Now, one large factor in keeping a successful house- 
hold is evenness of temper, emotional control, on the 
part of the person who presides over it. The ability to 
hold an even temper and to control the emotions is 
not an inherited characteristic;‘it is acquired, and 
acquired only through the mastery of crises. If we 
look about for a place where the girl or the young 
woman can most pleasantly acquire emotional control 
through the mastery of crises, we need search no 
farther than the playing field. This notion is so familiar 
to all of you that elaboration would be superfluous. 
Yet I cannot but remind you that if the lesson of self- 
control be thoroughly acquired through the games and 
sports of youth, it is possible, although not yet demon- 
strable, that the emotional ‘“‘carry-over” into the affairs 
of later life amply justifies the encouragement of sport 
to this as well as to other ends. That “carry-over” will 
not be perfect. In many specific cases it may be so slight 
as to leave us doubtful of its existence. And yet when 
all is said and done, we may confidently hope that it 
will persist in numbers of lives as a safeguard in 
emergency. 


. constitutes at least one gain from women’s 
participation in sports. However skeptical we may 
be about it and related matters, we know at any rate 
that the way to develop serenity of disposition is not to 
avoid tests of temper, whether in games or elsewhere, 
in our daily life, but to meet them with self-control 
and as much equanimity as we can summon. As the 
muscles of the body can be developed by systematic 
exercise, so can the ability to control sudden anger. 
For this reason, it seems to me, sports and games have 
their place in the development of women’s emotional 
well-being and the preservation of our family life. 
The second of these problems we may group together 
under the collective term “commercialism.” Commer- 
cialism in sport may be defined as “the placing of a 
higher value upon monetary and material returns, 
whether direct or indirect, from any athletic activity 
than is placed upon its returns in recreation, health, and 
physical and moral well-being.” Throughout the exist- 
ence of the Division you have opposed the commercial- 
ization of sport. Your platform of 1923 set forth as an 
ideal for women and girls your aim “to protect ath- 
letics from exploitation for the enjoyment of the 
spectator, or for the athletic reputation of any insti- 
tution or organization.” Evidently, those who framed 
this ideal saw well, and even more clearly than those 
concerned with men’s athletics, the damage that com- 
mercialism was doing and would continue to do. It 
blunts our discernment of true values. It leads to mis- 
taking quantity and numbers for quality in results. 
It engenders an impatience for immediate effect and 
leads to an overestimation of the value of mere size. 
When, in college athletics for men, the desirability of 
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greatly increased material facilities could not appar- 
ently be realized without money, and ever more money, 
the notion was evolved that athletics should pay their 
own way. From this notion it was only a step to the 
tenet that athletics should not only support themselves 
but that, if profits from them increased, those profits 
should be devoted to the supposed welfare of under- 
graduates. The third stage of reasoning is exemplified 
at institutions at which athletic sports have been ex- 
ploited to provide physical equipment, both athletic and 
academic. The circle is complete. The term sport has 
lost some of its best meaning among us. 

In the commercial expansion of our college ath- 
letics, we have neglected one of the lessons that we 
should have learned from the War. The military com- 
mander who overextends his line finds it impossible to 
hold the ground his men have gained, and even more 
impossible to consolidate the terrain into a new and 
unbroken front, In the field of athletics, respecting 
both administration and material facilities, results have 
more value if sufficient time is taken to consolidate 
gains, to eliminate weak points in the line, and to 
estimate the strength of the forces that will retard the 
advance. 


T is often stated that commercialism motivates the 
striving after records, and especially after world 
records. Against world records, it is urged that they 
contribute little to wholesomeness of competition and 
that their deficiencies are particularly exaggerated when 
they are sought by women. It is further charged that, 
compared to the right relationship that can be estab- 
lished between the well trained and sympathetic leader 
and guide on the one hand, and the novice on the other, 
the benefits we now derive from intercollegiate com- 
petition and world’s records among women are minimal 
with respect to the national life. One may admit parts 
of all of these accusations and still face for examination 
the undoubted fact that the emulation aroused among 
younger girls by distinguished athletic performance is 
powerful in providing public interest and financial sup- 
port in measures that lead to the expansion of partici- 
pation. If, as is sometimes said by former participants, 
international competition in women’s sports leads to 
disgust with striving after records and a loathing of 
such meetings, I see no reason why, if and after such 
international events have roused the opposition of a 
sufficient number of women swimmers or jumpers or 
runners, they should not die out of themselves. If, on 
the contrary, the years prove these views to be wrong 
and international athletic meetings for women to be 
good, then such games will increase in spite of all oppo- 
sition. The question will inevitably solve itself on the 
basis of the survival of the fittest. Perhaps this is an- 
other of those points at which we should beware of 
attempting unduly to anticipate time. 

Whatever evils may flow from women’s world 
records are thus seen to be the results of commer- 
cialism; and in so far as these results are commercial. 
they are, I believe, suspect. To this extent, then, world’s 
records reflect the blight that commercialism casts upon 


all athletic competition when it is permitted anq 
couraged, because of the notion that “the end pir 
the means.” 

Commercialism is the Frankenstein’s mo 
American athletics. As a policy devised without count 
ing its ultimate cost, it has displayed a power fo 
evil that is well nigh incalculable. Its effect upon 
groups and individuals has been profoundly deleterious 
Its speciousness and its perversion of values are of 
themselves sufficient cause for every sportsman to dis. 
trust it and actively to combat it, especially among 
youth. 


nster 


A phase of current development touches the 
newly formulated science of physical education 
One of the functions of any science is to attempt to 
answer the questions of men and women who ar 
responsible for their own lives, and who at many points 
in those lives are confronted with problems that ar 
the better solved through sound inference from scien. 
tific experiment than through empirical reasoning or 
tradition. Without initial questioning, science, as t¢. 
lated to the human body, its functions, and its powers 
is likely to remain a laboratory product. The applica. 
tion of scientific truth to needs of the individual is the 
final bridge between the. result of experiment, on the 
one hand, and daily life, on the other. As in the cag 
of every newly organized body of knowledge, physical 
education today appears to be endangered more by its 
over-zealous proponents than by those who would op- 
pose it. Much the same was true in the early days of 
psychology and of.economics. At the present time, 
physical education is actually suffering from the rapid. 
ity of its growth and the tendency to flock to a new 
banner. We may admit that physical exercise can and 
does increase muscular power. It can contribute to the 
improved coordination of the body’s members. It can 
and does better the vital capacity through improving 
the capacity of the respiratory system. There are indi- 
cations that athletic sports improve health, but can 
they alter and increase the bony structure of the body? 
President Roosevelt in his early years was able to 
modify the physical complexion of his whole life, but 
was this change due essentially to his character, so far 
as it had been formed at the time he went into the 
West? Could he have improved his health by not alter- 
ing’ his environment, and merely by changing his daily 
habits? In short, how much did the fresh air and su 
light of those ranching years contribute to the value 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and the quality of his later 
life? In the present state of our knowledge of such 


_ matters it is not possible to return a categorical answer. 
_We may have our convictions. We may reason from 


analogy as much as we will, but we cannot at preset 
turn to the life of Theodore Roosevelt and say defn- 
itely of any single aspect of his public career, “This 
Mr. Roosevelt could not have accomplished withott 
his years of athletic endeavor.” 

Scientific method in general has progressed fat 
more rapidly than method in the particular scient 
of physical education. Physical education is young. The 
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1s it is asking itself are too new to be answered 
our present scientific knowledge. We shall need far. 
more and wider studies similar to those of able pioneers 
like Miss Abby H. Turner, of Mount Holyoke, before 
we can solve even the elementary questions concerning 
the relation of success, whether in college or in after 
life, to physical fitness. In addition, we shall need 
creat masses of data carefully assembled on compar- 
able bases and studied with the same detachment as 
the chemist or the biologist lavishes upon his facts. We 
must become far more meticulous in both observing and 
recording results if our records are to be saved from 
the fate of those collected by the followers of Dr. John 
Hutchinson. The scientific future of physical education 
‘s conditioned by the use that shall be made of experi- 
ence and observation in many sciences, such as, for 
example, chemistry, biology, medicine in all of its 
branches including the use of the ultra-violet .micro- 
scope; by the initial validity and the interpretation of 
the data that physical education itself should collect ; 
and, at least equally, if not more, by the sound com- 
mon sense with which those who are in the field avoid 
excessive claims for their own methods and recognize 
the limitations that the conditions and facts of human 
life impose upon their activities. Physical education 
has reached out and is adapting to its uses such instru- 
mentalities as it can find available in the neighboring 
fields of science and of daily life, including sport. It 
was only natural that, when other groups and interests 
found their cherished implements appropriated and put 
to new uses, resentment should ensue. Physical educa- 
tion has its own way to make. If it recognizes its own 
inherent limitations, its progress will be the faster and 
the sounder. 


questiot 


by 


OMETHING of the same sort is discernible in con- 

nection with the newly discovered health education. 
The responsibility for this field of instruction is being 
placed upon the school, which, for a variety of causes, 
has undertaken many of the functions that once be- 
longed to the home and the family. The growing com- 
plexity of life, a lack of necessary knowledge at home, 
an unwillingness on the part of parents to bother with 
the intricacies of child training, and the lack of suc- 
cess that so often characterizes the relation between 
parent and child have contributed, together with many 
other causes both economic and social, to this transfer 
of functions. There can be no doubt that better instruc- 
tion and practice in the means to health are needed now. 
Yet one question we ought to ask ourselves: When 
health education has won for the school those particular 
instructional duties that formerly belonged to parents, 
who discharged them sometimes well, sometimes very 
badly, sometimes not at all, will the coming generations 
who have been thus instructed in the schools and have 
themselves become parents, be content in turn to en- 
trust this instruction to the schools? Or will they em- 
body a new parenthood that prefers to discharge its 
functions in the field of health education as duty, right 
and privilege ? In short, is health education, as it is 
being indoctrinated today, to be regarded as a tempo- 
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rary expedient of schooling, or as a continuing function 
of the American educational process? 


recent years, the material facilities for college and | 


school courses in what we know now as physical 
education have undergone significant and wholesome 
changes. A decade or two ago, it was considered suffi- 
cient if an institution possessed a gymnasium with a 
floor more or less suitable for calisthenic exercise, 
adaptable as a basketball court, and useful for various 
other forms of indoor work. Today, the gymnasium 
has given way to the physical education plant. This is 
not merely a change of terminology. The significance 
lies deeper. Many more facilities have been taken into 
the open air. Competitive recreational sports, such as 
running, jumping, and some: variants of basketball 
have become more essentially outdoor sports. A modern 
physical education plant is not only more attractive and 
better constructed than its predecessor, the gymnasium, 
but it contains facilities for many more games and 
sports, and the possibility of enlisting through them the 
interests and capabilities of many more young people. 

With such diversions as walking and hiking taken 
into the program of physical education, and with 
our new emphasis upon what is termed “the spirit 
of play,” we ought to consider some of the meanings 
of the term. This we can do in a measure by first draw- 
ing upon our own observation and then seeking other 
guidance for comment and interpretation. 

It will not take extended analysis of one’s own expe- 
rience to show that at different ages play has very dif- 
ferent significances. Observe the apparently meaning- 
less motions of a child of three. With her, play is spon- 
taneous. She is impelled to it by forces that she does 
not recognize, and she indulges in it until she is ready 
to drop with fatigue. It has little relation in fact to life. 
For this little girl, a tree in the course of an hour may 
be a mountain to be climbed, a house, a jungle, or Jab- 
berwock to be slain by a courageous heroine. A stick of 
wood may be a doll, a horse, a train of cars, or a “vor- 
pal sword,” all in half an hour. The child’s world is 
plastic, and it remains so until the demands of adults 
intrude upon it. By the age of sixteen, these demands 
have made inroads upon the child’s play world. The con- 
flict with reality has been waging for a long time. She 
no longer is entirely the mistress of her play world, 
and the farther she finds herself removed from it, the 
more attractive to her it is sometimes likely to become. 
Adolescence is a period of emulation, of loyalties, and 
of a motivation that, compared with earlier days, points 
rather to the group than to the individual. These rela- 
tionships to others have made freedom more difficult. 
The childish impulses that actuated the youngster of 
three have not been eliminated, but adapted—sometimes 
even coerced—to adolescent ends. The adjustment is 
almost never accomplished without a struggle between 
the world of play and the world of reality, and the de- 
gree of success with which adaptation to environment 
is effectuated frequently determines whether the play 
world is controlled by the youngster, or whether it con- 
trols her. Before the age of thirty-six, further changes 
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have taken place. Loyalties have altered. What at this 
age is often termed play is principally purposive and 
consciously recreative in purport. Activity is still a 
means to an end, but now the end is individualistic 
and deliberately served. 


M*: C. K. Ogden, of Cambridge, in his book on 
“The Meaning of Psychology,” speaks of the 
struggles of youth when the play world, through limita- 
tion of freedom and the degree with which it has taken 
over patterns from the actual world, begins to offer dif- 
ficulties at innumerable points. Some of these clashes 
may be decided in one way, others in the opposite way. 
Mr. Ogden ptoceeds: “To take a typical example: 
Though schoolmasters for good and obvious reasons en- 
courage the confusion, play and games are really en- 
tirely different activities. The distinction between pure 
play and games arises in every stage of human develop- 
ment. Thus, private conversation among intimates... . 
the non-competitive sports, camping, climbing, fishing, 
hunting (when genuinely non-competitive) are play. 
Competitive sports are games. Most people can remem- 
ber something of the process of transition and perhaps, 
too, something of the resentment the child feels when 
the grown-up first attempts this particular interference 
with his play....A tense and humiliating endeavor to 
rival the actual performance of older and more skilled 
companions, or to escape their derision. ..is not play at 
all but actual life in one of its most searching forms. 
Games, in fact, are one of the chief instruments by 
which the play world is broken down.” 

Mr. Ogden concludes, “The result of this and in- 
numerable similar conflicts is a certain balance be- 
tween the amount and kind of energy which the in- 
dividual devotes to actual affairs (including games) and 
the amount and kind devoted to genuine play which lit- 
tle by little becomes fantasy or day-dreaming.... [In 
extreme cases] the dreamer remains in a state of con- 
stant dissatisfaction with any substitute offered for his 
dream-image, or unconsciously takes refuge in illness 
to evade the test of public achievement.” 


HATEVER we may think of this psychology, 

these words are fraught with much significance 
for us all, whether as parents or as teachers. It is clear 
that no amount of compulsion to indulge in games and 
sports will satisfy the conditions which life sets up. A 
willing interest in athletic contests is the only satisfac- 
tory motivation to participation. Among the many means 
for achieving this end, it seems to me that the so-called 
play-days that are proving so pleasant and so useful 
among girls and women at schools and colleges and in 
other groups offer one of the readiest expedients. “A 
play-day is a day when girls from several schools meet 
and play with rather than against each other.” It is a 
group activity, the principal motivation of which is to 
sought in what the Greeks called xenia, or hospitality to 
the stranger,—guest friendship. As I learn of play- 
days, I lose some of my apprehension lest the rigid ap- 
plication of rules and conventions and the threatened 
formalizing of athletics shall deliver sport over to the 
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fate that overtook gymnastics. I see a means ot ail 

gating the solemnity with which our school and col} 
athletics tend to become surrounded, Only a cal 
sense of humor can prevent us from becoming dreg 
doctrinaire over sport. And yet, if the spirit of 
and of sportsmanship is to persist from adolesaal 
into adult life, the necessary skills must be encour. 
We have given all too little attention to the Problems 
that this phase of growing up presents. Just as with 
many men, so most women will profit more jn their 
middle years from youthful mastery of such Sports as 
swimming, skating, tennis, hiking, and golf, than from 
indulgence in team games, like soccer and hockey 
which, although still too few, yet only in exception 
cases can provide skills that are useful in after fi 
No program of physical education can be regarded 
complete that does not recognize this need. An appre. 
ciation of the fact is leading the Women’s Division 
propose for schools, colleges, and the nation at large, 
graded program of recreative games and activities fo; 
women alone, not too rigid, easily adaptable to th 
taste of individual participants, that, in the hands of 
women, shall cover and supply the varying demands oj 
child, girl, and woman life. 

In these days we are fortunate to hear more ani 
more of the ethical and social values that the term 
sportsmanship implies. The Sportsmanship Brother. 
hood functioning principally as yet for men and boys 
is filling a genuine need. The success of the Women’ 
Division in other related activities leads me to expres 
the hope that the Division may carry on for women 
and girls a campaign of enlightenment respecting 
sportsmanship comparable with that now being prose 
cuted by the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. To this end, 
successful play-days with their implications concerning 
group hospitality in the form of guest friendship may 
contribute much. I call to your attention President 
Hoover’s words last month concerning the Boy Scout 
and his sister. In speaking of the building of character 
through a promotion of the sense of sportsmanship, he 
said: “From contest and competition with zeal but 
without unfair advantage and without bitterness; re 
straint that remarks nothing of others which cannot k 
at once forgiven; willingness to subordinate one’s self 
into the teamwork for the common aim—that is sports- 
manship.” 


A” an organization, you are committed to the et- 
couragement of amateur sport without respect to 
creed or class. You rightly undertake to combat cot 
mercialism. I for one have nothing to say against opét, 
honest professionalism or professional sport as such 
It has bred its share of great sportsmen. It has had it 
influence in popularizing athletic exercise and comptti 
tion. Nor am | greatly concerned for the moment to 
establish or to refute the contention that a profession#l 
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in one field of sport is a professional in all. It seems 
to me that such matters are best decided by the int 
vidual conscience of the honorable sportsman or sports 
woman. The honest professional and the conscientiots 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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HE problem of public performance is one that 

most young teachers of the dance meet with very 

soon; and unless somewhat prepared to meet this 
demand, it presents a problem for worry. 

If the instructor is sincere in educating her students 
through the dance, she may feel that a public perform- 
ance will be too much of an emotional strain upon a 
group of young workers. She may feel that it is a mis- 
take to expose her class to the evils of self conscious- 
uess by an appearance before a large group of specta- 
tors; that such a procedure will tend to break down 
much of the self-poise and spontaneity that the work 
in dancing has thus far accomplished. 

Or, on the other hand, she may feel that while the 
group has reached a stage of communicating the dance 
to others, she herself does not know how to attack this 
question of performance. 

Sometimes, a very good medium for the performance 
is the “Guest Evening” of dancing, planned and pro- 
duced by the students themselves for their friends. The 
informality of the occasion allows for more freedom 
| on behalf of the students, and a sympathetic audience 

often helps to put the young dance student at ease. 
Often the guest program is the nucleus for a more pre- 
tentious undertaking and prepares the girls, emotionally 
and psychologically, for a more wholesome expression 
during the added strain of a larger public production. 

This plan has been put into practice very successfully 
by the author while at the University of Michigan dur- 
ing the year 1928-29. 

From the beginning of the fall term of 1928, the 
work in college classes and the Wednesday evening 
class, “Orchesis,” centered around a small dance pan- 
tomime, the music for which was written by Beatrice 
Hellebrandt and which was called “The Little Princess 
Who Could Not Dance.” As a culmination of the work 
of the semester, Orchesis danced “The Little Princess” 
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THE SCART DANCE 


P rogram Building With the Dance 


By Ione JoHNsON 
Physical Education Department for Women, University of Illinois 


for the members of all dancing classes and their friends. 
It was a very informal evening with the girls taking the 
entire responsibility of the little program themselves, 
with direction of course. They were most efficient in 
planning the details of lighting and costuming to make 
the effect more lovely. 

With the beginning of the second semester there was 
more enthusiasm to undertake a new and more preten- 
tious problem ; and since the history of dancing had been 
studied the first semester, emphasis was placed on vari- 
ous epochs of the dance throughout the ages. Each 
girl was asked to bring an original dance or to take 
part in a group dance. These projects were presented by 
the girls to each other in laboratory programs early in 
the second semester. 

When the love and desire for creating dances had be- 
come part of every girl, and when there was built up a 
nucleus of girls who could give expression to them- 
selves through the dance,—then only could the spring 
program be planned. 


HE first number of part I of the spring program 
was developed from the study of rhythm which was 
part of the regular class work. The music used was 
“Deep River,” a spiritual arranged for voices. The girls 
were divided into groups, each following the rhythm of 
the voice part assigned to her and expressing it by 
movements of her hands and feet. Then the parts cre- 
ated by each girl were put together into an ensemble 
with care to produce the proper Tempo and Design. 
The voices chanted the rhythm while the bodies, sil- 
houetted against a darkened, red cyclorama, followed 
the syncopated song. Man in his first awakening to his 
place in the world expressed himself in rhythm with a 
strength that is like the earth he arose from, This mood 
we tried to capture in dance form. 
But he soon turned to laughter when the sun shone 
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on the hill tops and the dew was on the grass. So the 
next age of man was expressed by a pastoral, a gay 
fittle song danced to a “Loure” by Bach. 

The early classic world with all of its beauty and cul- 
ture was only the fruition of the desires which had been 
awakened in man during the primitive ages. Man in the 
Greek culture strove for form and design and all art 
was closely connected with the human body as a medi- 
um. So, in our program, Atlanta, dancing at the games 
with her companions, symbolized this era. The music 
was “Atlanta” by Beatrice Hellebrandt and -was com- 
posed especially for dance form. 

Next in order came a Bacchalanian revel. Its emo- 
tional abandonment gave a sharp contrast to the classic 


classic love for form; and extreme sophistication was 
expressed by the Court Dances, of which we chose the 
Ballet. This period was represented by a moonlit garden 
filled with dancing figures in crinolines and wigs. With 
a pretty daintiness and an elegance in every movement, 
this group danced away into the night leaving the 
marble shepherd and shepherdess to their wooing. 
These figures, which had been standing motionless in 
the background, suddenly came to life and danced to 
the stately measures of “Rendez-vous”—until the magic 
hour struck and held them spellbound in statue forms. 

During the court period of formality and pomp, the 
unsophisticated peasants still found life too vital to 
be sparing with it. There was no repression to their 
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purity of the Greeks and brought the sequence of the 
program to its first climax. 

Events in history, as in man’s own life, grow in 
cycles and so a new and overpowering influence came 
in to redirect man’s energy. Strange to say, the very 
dynamic power that was symbolized in the first dance 
portrayal of man was carried over into the fervor of 
Christianity. Man’s dance was captured for the cloister. 

This spiritual devotion was expressed by one of the 
most beautiful dances of the program. The curtain 
opened on a stage completely dark except for a large 
arch disclosing a blue cyclorama. Against this stood 
three angel figures giving the suggestion of a stained 
glass window in a Gothic Cathedral. These figures came 
to life and expressed their prayers in a series of grace- 
ful, devotional postures against a cyclorama which 
changed in color from blue to green to pale rose to yel- 
low and back to blue. The figures returned to their 
original setting and the curtain fell. During this number 
the glee club, from the wings, accentuated the effect 
by singing an old English carol. 

With the Renaissance period came a return of the 


dance; it was filled with the “ups and downs”’ of life. 
Vigorous and sturdy, they gave their last breath in 
whirling to the strains of a wild folk dance, the old 
Czechoslavokian folk song, ““Wake Thee Now Dearest.” 


OON this vital spirit of man, shown one moment as 

a king, the next as a peasant, was to undergo a new 
experience. This time the powerful monster of machin- 
ery seemed to promise glittering rewards of gold in ex- 
change for human energy. Man was deceived into be- 
coming one of the mechanical cogs in the machine age 
and finally under the strain of ever greater effort for 
reward, his spirit broke. But with this break came a re- 
awakening to the values of his earlier activities—he 
realized that he was meant for finer things. 

This dance was the final number of Part I. In it we 
tried to show how the spirit of the folk dance was 
forced into a type of movement that was characteristic 
of the machine. 

The figures were again, as in the opening number, 
silhouetted against a lighted background. This time the 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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HE American Physical Education 

Association and the Editor of its 
publication wish in this last journal of 
the school year to express their sin- 
cere gratitude to the sixty-five sustaining members of 
the organization. Of the ten dollars paid by each sus- 
taining member, five dollars is strictly a gift which is 
prompted by a desire to further the interests of the 
physical education profession. Each and every member 
of the national society, whether professional, active, or 
student, shares in this gift because the extra money has 
been used to provide more illustrations for the Journal 
and also to publish a larger Research Quarterly. In 
fact, it was largely upon the security of this extra fi- 
nancial assistance that the new Research Quarterly was 
launched. At the same time that we thank the present 
sustaining members for their generous support, we hope 
that there will be other members in the profession who 
will be similarly prompted to join in this assistance. 
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ORD has just been 

A New Section W the of 

of the A.P.E.A. west Society of Physical 

This makes four sections which a: 

affiliated with the National Association; namely . 

Eastern, Mid-West, Southern and Northwest. The a 

society embraces the four states of Washington Ore 

gon, Idaho, and Montana. The followin a 
elected for the coming year: 

President: J. F. Boehler, Director of Physical Edu. 
cation, Washington State College, Pullman, Washing. 
ton; First Vice President, Alice H. Widmarth, State 
Normal School, Ellensberg, Washington; Second Vice 
President, A. C. Pelton, Supervisor of Physical Edy. 
cation, Seattle, Washington; Secretary - Treasurer 
Clair V. Langton, Dean of Health and Physical Educa. 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

The organization of this new section was greatly as- 
sisted by the work of Professor H. H. House, Director 
of Teacher Training at Washington State College; Pro. 
fessor Henry M. Foster, Director of Physical Educ. 
tion, University of Washington; Walter F, Hansen, 
Director of Recreation, Tacoma, Washington; and 
James E. Rogers of the National Physical Education 
Service. The Northwest Society has made a promising 
start under able leadership. 

This news is particularly encouraging at this moment 
because the new Constitution Committee of the A, P. 
E. A. is working out plans whereby all sections of the 
country will be brought into closer touch with the na- 
tional organization. By thus strengthening the sections, 
the national movement is made so much the stronger, 


; URING the past month Buffalo 

D has to add to its im- 
eturns in 

tw posing total of members. It now has 

101 members. The City of Newark, 

N. J., sent in 29 new members, which were gathered 

by Mr. John A. Sheps of the Physical Education staff. 

Detroit, Michigan, has just reported over. 400 men- 
bership renewals although the returns to the central 
office are not yet complete. 

Outstanding among the schools are the Chicago Nor- 
mal College with 25 additional student memberships and 
Arnold College with 15 more to its total. Washington 
State College, New York University, Kansas Staie 
Teachers College, Ohio Wesleyan, Oberlin, University 
of Nebraska, Temple University, Savage School, Mich- 
igan State Normal College, University of Illinois, Skid- 
more College, University of Wisconsin, University of 
Iowa, and Massachusetts Agricultural College also con- 
tributed to the student returns. 


r ASMUCH as the Research Quar- 


officers were 


terly may still be unknown to some 
Quasterty of the readers of the Journal, it may 


be desirable to call attention to the 
second issue mailed in May. This contained fourteen at 
ticles and a section on Book Reviews, comprising one 
hundred and fifty pages. The Quarterly is published 
March, May, October, and December for the profe* 
sional members. 
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The 1930 Middle 


West Convention 


Papers Assembled by Dr. C. O. MoLanDER 
University of Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer of the Mid-West Society 


dle West Society of Physical Education was held 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
from March 26 to 29, 1930. . 

The Convention was ushered in by the most severe 
arctic blizzard in years. Traffic was blocked in all di- 
rections, and many delegates experienced untold hard- 
ships in getting to the Convention. Six girls, enroute 
from Michigan to Milwaukee, became snowbound and 
were forced to remain in their car for nearly 24 hours. 
They finally succeeded in traveling by sleigh and other 
means of locomotion to their destination. They arrived 
in time for the banquet and dance. Many other stories 
of like courage might be told. Had it not been for the 


Ta Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Mid- 


~ ynusual snowstorm, the number of delegates would 


have been doubled, At that, approximately seven hun- 
dred registered from all parts of the Middle West. 

The outstanding feature of the Convention was the 
remarkable enthusiasm and cooperation that prevailed. 
Miss Mabel Lee with her marked executive ability de- 
serves much credit for the orderly manner in which the 
Convention was conducted. Every chairman and com- 
mittee member did their utmost to make the meeting a 
success. It is noteworthy to mention that with few ex- 
ceptions every Council member was present at the 
opening meeting. Throughout the meetings we could 
note that undercurrent of “let’s go,” for all seemed to 
bubble over with enthusiasm and willingness to do their 
part. 

Some of the “high lights” of the Convention were 
the strict adherence to the time schedule, the orderli- 
ness of the registration, the fine calibre of the speakers 
in presenting their topics, the consultation service, the 
interesting, practical demonstrations, and the well at- 
tended sectional meetings. 

The social side of the Convention was entertaining 
and enjoyable. It started out Wednesday with greetings 
from Miss Lee, our President, Mr. Hoppe, Convention 
Manager, Mr. Potter, Supt. of Milwaukee Schools, and 
Dr. Maroney, President of the National Association. 


‘Following these, Miss McKee of Des Moines conducted 


some mixer dances to get the delegates acquainted. At 
the Convention banquet on Thursday evening, “Jimmie” 
Rogers, our genial toastmaster, kept the delegates in a 
jovial mood with his humorous stories. The dance fol- 
lowed the banquet and all swung to the time of one of 
the finest orchestras Milwaukee was able to produce. 
The Convention luncheon on Friday was in effect a tes- 
timonial luncheon to our retiring secretary, Mr. E. D. 
Mitchell. As a token of our appreciation, Mr. Mitchell 
Was presented with a golf set. 

The Mid West Society has much to be proud of this 
Convention. The warm hospitality of Milwaukee made 


the delegates forget the cold and stormy weather. The 
efficiency of the Convention staff eliminated the con- 
fusion and waste of time that generally occurs at poorly 
planned conventions, and the program was so diversified 
that members of every branch of physical education 
were able to get new ideas and methods. In all, this 
meeting set a new standard for future conventions to 
emulate. 

Short digests of the speeches given at the general 
assemblies and the summaries of the section meetings 
are given in the following paragraphs. 


SumMaARY GENERAL ASSEMBLIES 


“The Growing Need of Physical Education among Employed 
Women” was the subject of a paper by Miss Bernice Miller of 
the Chicago Y. W. C. A. She gave statistics showing the num- 
ber of women gainfully employed, the hours of work, etc., and 
the kind of recreation necessary for their best welfare. At pres- 
ent these women, for lack of recreational education and facili- 
ties, are attracted to sedentary, non-participating types. Miss 
Miller then presented an outline of the facilities and programs 
offered by certain industries. She also showed what agencies 
like that of the Y. W. C. A., churches, settlements, etc., were 
doing to meet the problem. Physical education in the schools 
can assist in the problem by training in skills, by offering a wide 
variety of interests to take care of individual preferences, by 
emphasizing activities that can be enjoyed without the stimulus 
of ‘a crowd, by lending volunteer or nominally paid leaders to 
community groups, and by installing physical directors with a 
contagious play spirit. 

Ellen Mosbek, Manager of the Illinois League of High School 
Girls’ Athletic Associations, spoke on the subject, “State Asso- 
ciations Governing Girls’ Athletics”. She quoted results of a 
survey made on this subject by Margaret Larsen, Berkeley, 
California: 20 states have no organizations of any sort; 12 have 
the same provisions governing boys’ and girls’ athletics; 9 have 
special organizations for girls; 7 states made no response. 

These special organizations for girls have been started by state 
universities, state normal schools, state directors of physical 
education, and, in some instances, the physical education instruc- 
tors in interested schools have taken the initiative. 

Reasons for organizing have been similar in all instances: 

1 To broaden programs for girls from the limited one of 

basketball. 

2 To provide a wide program that will allow every girl in 
high school to earn awards. 

3 To provide a substitute for interscholastics where these have 
been prohibited. 

4 To set high standards for G. A. A. programs. 

The program of the /llinois League was also explained. It 

consists of: 

1 A point system in force all year. Points are granted on 
basis of participation rather than on “making a team”. 

2 Play Days. The fall Play Day is invitational in nature— 
members invite interested schools to share the fun of 
“play with, rather than against” girls from other 
schools. 

3 Telegraphic basket shooting tournament, which affords the 
opportunity for interscholastic competition without 
traveling and intense rivalry. 

4 Girls’ Leadership Training and Adult Sports Camps. Op- 
portunity is given the adults and girls alike to become 
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better acquainted with the program and point system of 

A very eloquent address was given by Mrs. Marvin Bristol 
Rosenberry, member of the Board of Directors of the Women’s 
Division, N. A. A. F., on the subject “Meeting Old Age Half- 
way.” She first made the point that we must look at life as a 
whole. Despite the fact that man’s biological inheritance prac- 
tically remains unchanged, the last forty years have witnessed 
tremendous environmental changes and herein lies the need 
for tremendous personal adjustments. An important adjustment 
is needed to meet the danger later in life from the slow yet in- 
sidious development of organic diseases. We must plan ahead 
of time to thwart these diseases. We cannot change habits on 
a moment’s notice. Therefore, we must plan our physical educa- 
tion and recreation wisely, from the standpoint of future needs 
as well as of immediate ones. Health and wholesome self-ex- 
pression are the opportunities that physical education can give 
to a well-balanced life. 

Mr. Arthur Upton, State Director of Physical Education for 
West Virginia, spoke at the banquet meeting on “Your Prob- 
lems and Mine.” He first brought out many interesting points 
about his state’s past history and its topography. The main plea 
of his talk was for more consideration of the problems of the 
small school. Much of the training given prospective teachers 
and many of the recommendations of leading authorities are in 
terms of large city systems. This situation is particularly true 
in the case of the elementary school. Figures were quoted to 
show that 80 percent of school children were of the elementary 
school level, 15 percent in high school, and 5 percent in college. 
“It is the poorly trained teacher in the one or two room school- 
bouse on some country hillside, holding a teacher’s exam or one 
year college certificate that needs our help. Not that the boys 
and girls need physical exercises so much as the fact that they 
are figuratively starved for the social and cultural development 
we think can best be given through our modern program of 
physical education.” 

“Playing Second Fiddle” was the title of this after dinner talk 
by Miss Clare Small of the University of Colorado. It was in- 
terspersed with humor from which the following serious points 
stood out. Physical education is education in its most funda- 
mental phase. It makes a unique contribution to individual hap- 
piness and to a truly self directing and efficient citizenship. Be- 
cause of this it should occupy an important place in the school 
curriculum from the kindergarten through the college. Does it? 
Examination of the facts will show that throughout its history 
in this country it has played second fiddle in education. The 
time allotted to physical education in the average school is no 
more than a drop in the bucket compared to the needs of chil- 
dren in big-muscle activity. The classes are often five or six 
times too large and are the last to be fitted into the program. 
The teacher of physical education carries a teaching load far be- 
yond that of other members of the faculty. 

Miss Small furthermore argued for experimental fact upon 
which to base our claims concerning the values of Physical Edu- 
cation. While it is true that Physical Education is a young pro- 
fession which has so far had a hit or miss growth, it is now time 
for us to build a solid foundation and guide its growth according 
to scientific principles. We can all make a contribution in one 
of the following ways: 

1 By engaging in research. 

2 By cooperating with those working on research problems by 

furnishing data for them. 

3 By incorporating the results of research into our philosophy 

and into our teaching. 

Mr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ph.D., State Director of Health and 
Physical Education for Ohio, was one of the banquet speakers. 
His topic was “The Evolution of a Responsibility”. Dr. Ober- 
teuffer showed how the rapid growth of Physical Education 
in recent years has brought a necessity for real leadership, one 
that will make Physical Education an integral part of the school 
system, one that will give vision to the phrase “Education for 
Leisure.” He pointed out that Physical Education must grow 
scientifically and yet not become so specialized as to lose its con- 
tact with the layman. Physical education has a responsibility to 
take care of the mature person. Adult education is becoming 
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increasingly more popular. Adult needs, however are 
elective and physical education must plan a varied ‘a d More 
program to meet the coming need. elastic 

Mr. V.S. Blanchard in his talk on “Encouraging Professiong! 
Spirit Among Physical Education Teachers” first enumerated 
number of attributes included in a strong professional pet 
such as: 1 Cooperation with the principal and other teaclen 
2 Subjection of self interest to professional duty; 3 Devel 4 
ment of friendly relationships between home and school: 4 ra 
tive interest in modern educational procedure; 5 Knowledge : 
current books and journals in the field of physical education: 
6 Maintaining efficiency and teaching skill; 7 Membership % 
societies and organizations promoting the best interests of ohys. 
cal education. The development of professional spirit jn teach. 
ers requires a new type of supervision, calling for more super. 
visors and less autocratic supervision. The new SUPEVision 
aims to serve and to lead and not to drive. Frequent meetings 
must be held and group discussion invoked. The plans of De. 
troit along these lines were outlined. 

Dean William Scott, of the Economics Department, Chicago 
University, spoke on “Changing Student Attitude in Regard ty 
Athletics.” According to Dr. Scott, a noticeable change ya 
taking place in this respect. The student is attaining a new an 
fine simplicity toward athletics. It is not so vital if the tem 
loses or wins. For himself, he wants to participate in the typ 
of sport that will take its proper place in the daily routine of 
his life—the kind of exercise he will continue to play. He ses 
play as a part of a well balanced life along with his job, his 
social life, and his family relationships. 

Dr. George Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout of America, in his 
address, “How May Scouting Integrate More Fully with th 
Physical Education Program in Schools?”, traced briefly th 
history of physical education in America. This gave a back. 
ground to his talk and caused the present day trend in physica 
education to stand out in bold relief. He stated as his premix 
that the current tendency in education is to more fully develo 
the individual for his place in society, and therefore the schol 
must more fully serve the community. He skillfully suggested 
the adaptation of the school building, the program, and th 
teaching personnel to the scouting program. He outlined ger. 
eral methods by which this might be accomplished, laying par. 
ticular stress upon the adaptation of the physical education wit 
and the closer correlation that may be established between th 
scouting and the physical education staff. 

Mr. Louis Kulcinski, State Director of Physical Education for 
Illinois, in his address pointed out a new trend in the granting 
of credit for physical education toward high school graduation. 
A natural sequence is found in the movement in the colleges ani 
universities for accepting this credit for entrance requirements 
Six states have adopted this practice. Mr. Kulcinski went on to 
give a suggested class program to meet these demands for credit, 
This consisted of four sections, i. e., tactics, free-exercises, ger- 
eral activities, and gymnasium games of low organization. He 
also outlined programs for after-school interscholastics and it- 
tramural athletics. One of the interesting features he develope 
was that of training leadership in the class program by gradual 
giving the students more responsibilities in their junior and se 
ior years. 

_ Mr. Joseph K. Hart, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin: presented the topic “Socialization Through 
Recreation”. He traced a very clear progression in the play y 
the child and youth. There is no such thing as an instinct d 
play, but there is a “play of instincts.” At first play is mete) 
physical—the overflow of activities of an overstimulated 
ganism. With the second or third year it becomes what th 
psychologists call “gregarious”. At seven or eight these grege 
ious approaches lead to the so-called “group play”. Dr. Hat 
emphasized the importance of this stage in developing a sttoit 
individuality. After the group organization comes the team. I 
differs in many ways: “there is a definite number of plays 
each player plays a definite position.” The individual does ™ 
exploit his own strength as in group play but may sacrifice tl 
the good of the team. Team play today has become too meth 
anized. Team play, in its turn, should be only a temporal 
stage. It should lead to a balanced individuality. The Physi@ 
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tor has opportunity to play a very important part in the 


som of society. To do this he must know his Social Psychol- 
ogy just as he does his Physiology. 


I 


SUMMARY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION 


sor: A, H. Pritslaff, Director of Physical Education, 
Summarizer: Chicago Public Schools 

Mr. B. E. Bayh, Terre Haute Public Schools, acted as 
oath. first speaker, Dr. Frederick Maroney, of Atlantic City, 
President of the American Physical Education Association, 
spoke on “Character Values in Health Education.” 

A summary of the content of Dr. Maroney’s talk does not 
do full justice to his inspirational abilty as an orator. 

Character is the real adaptation of one’s self to environment. 
With reference to character in terms of activity, Dr. Maroney 
drew on his experience at Lawrenceville Preparatory School to 
show the difference in the cultivation of character in track ac- 
tivity. He sketched the picture of the boy who strove to beat 
the gun, always legally within the rules and morally trying to 
take advantage of the other boys if possible. This boy finally 
arrived at the goal of all track stars, viz., the Olympics, and 
due to false start was set back one yard, thereby permitting his 
competitor to win. The daily practice of striving to beat the 
gun failed to pay in this instance. He contrasted this example 
with that of the boy who works hard—the scrub. The scrub on 
the team never receives the School Letter, only incidentally re- 
ceiving any credit for his work throughout his prep school days, 
but finally arrives in college, finds himself and is placed on 
mythical All American Teams. This boys shows a gradual 
development of character. 

All learning must be through doing. Just as we must enter 
water to learn to swim, the individual must learn to practice and 
develop the traits of character necessary for true citizenship. We 
must provide opportunities for the children to take part in 
activities. We must put into the work the activity of the child, 
not the specialized activity of the individual teacher. Many 
specialists or stars would teach only their particular phase 
of physical activity, if permitted to do so, which, of course, 
would not be fair to the child whose character we are trying 
to unfold. The program must be varied. Many of us have passed 
the goal of boyhood and girlhood in trying to do something new. 
The boy and girl must be thought of in terms of the man and 
woman of tomorrow. Keeping these factors in mind, we must 
strive ever to develop and unfold the character of the indi- 
vidual, 

Mr. C. H. McCloy, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of Iowa, next presented a paper on A New Method 
of Scoring, Chinning and Dipping. 

Chinning and Dipping as used for many years as achieve- 
ment tests have usually been used as raw scores; that is, the 
number of chins or dips were taken. The difficulties encountered 
in the Intercollegiate Strength Test arise from the fact that the 
individual chinning once receives one-tenth body weight while 
the individual chinning thirty times receives three times body 
weight. Dr. R. F. Rogers’ revision of the Intercollegiate 
Strength Test is an improvement upon it. However, in the lower 
and upper levels of strength it is still unsatisfactory. 

Mr. McCloy’s research work is being done in chinning. It 
shows the inter-correlations of chinning with age, height and 
weight. The results prove that height and weight have prac- 
tically no correlation with chinning. 

; The addition of grips does not improve correlation enough to 
justify the extra trouble. 

The conclusions drawn from Mr. McCloy’s report were: 


1. That formulae for scoring, chinning and dipping are giv- 
en which produce relatively satisfactory results. They 
apply to any age, strength or weight. 
Chinning and dipping or chinning alone can be used as a 
classifying device which seems as adequate as the total 
strength test, 
3. The advantages are clear 

a, Small cost of equipment necessary—one pair of rings 


or chinning bar rather than equipment costing $100.00 
or more. 
b. Time saving in the giving of the test. 

It is hoped that Mr. McCloy’s work will be transposed into 
tables and be published in order that they may be utilized by the 
people in the field. 

At the business session following these speakers Mr. Vaughn 
Blanchard, Supervisor of High School Health Education, De- 
troit Public Schools, was chosen Chairman of the Public 
Schools’ Section for next year. 


II 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTION 
Summarizer: D. S. Leland, John Burroughs School, St. Louis. 


Mr. E. C. Gerber, Director of Physical Education, Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, acted as presiding officer. 

The meeting was a round table discussion on problems re- 
lating to the work in private schools. Mr. Robert Townley of 
Winnetka presented for the first discussion the type of program 
carried on in his school. Many interesting types of programs 
were presented by different individuals—mass games being the 
predominating work in some schools, while in others athletics 
was the program. In most schools, however, the combination of 
games, apparatus, formal gymnastics and athletics formed a 
well rounded program. The discussion brought out the fact that 
the faculties, the viewpoint of the superintendent or director and 
board of education of a school, the tradition, and many other 
things in most cases tended to form the bases of the program. 

The value of physical examination and the method of taking 
examinations with the follow up formed another topic of dis- 
cussion, 

The question of rest period and relaxation during the school 
day formed another very interesting topic. The method employed 
in the Detroit Schools was presented; also other plans being 
used were discussed. 

The A.B.C. League which is used for boys in four private 
schools was presented. The following phases of the League 
were discussed: 1. Methods of placing a boy on his respective 
team according to height, weight, age and semester in school; 
2. the point system used for all teams throughout the year; 
3. taking the stress off the first team with several teams playing 
at the same time instead of one, for instance, there would be 
three football games on at the same time, or three basket ball 
games and two soccer games; 4. finally the League gives every 
boy in school an opportunity to make a squad. 

The fifth point of discussion pertained to the Health Work 
being taught in Private Schools. Mr. J. Anderson of the North 
Shore Country Day School presented very thoroughly the work 
in his school. The methods of correlating health throughout 
the entire school curriculum instead of confining it to the health 
class was discussed. 

The outgrowth of this meeting was the forming of a clearing 
house committee for the problems of the two hundred private 
schools within the section. Chairmen were appointed to act as 
a clearing place for six different problems in which the groups 
are interested. The results of the study are to be presented at 
the next Private School meeting. 


III 


COMBINED SECTIONS ON PLAYGROUND RECREA- 
TION, THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATION AND WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


Summarizer: Helen A. Barr, Denison University 


The meeting, which was in charge of Miss Barger and Miss 
Wilma Haynes, opened with a discussion of the problems 
presented in Miss Miller’s paper of the morning on activities 
for industrial and business girls and women. This opened up 
quite logically the whole field of community recreation, and 
Dr. Reynolds made inquiries with regard to the situation in 
several cities. Short reports from Chicago, Milwaukee, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and Minneapolis, tended to indicate that the 
schools and colleges in those localities are cooperating with the 
Y. M. C. A. and playground people to furnish competent coaches 
and referees and are thus aiding in carrying on a leisure time 
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program in the progressive cities. A report of a survey made 
recently by Miss Haynes indicated that golf, hiking, swimming, 
riding, and the other individual types of activity are most 
popular with business and factory girls. Inquiry of the colleges 
revealed the fact that most of them are offering some sort of 
professional work which has direct bearing on community rec- 
reation. Some persons complained of having trouble in getting 
an intelligent enforcement of N. A. A. F. standards. Mr. Rey- 
nolds reported on the system of inter-park competition adhered 
to in the South Parks System in Chicago. Recreation workers 
seemed to feel an eagerness for an understanding of factory 
and business workers by the school people. It was brought 
to the foreground that, in order to meet the situation at all 
adequately, there should be organization of all the leisure time 
agencies of the whole city. Finances present a real problem. 

The meeting was next turned over to Miss Gladys Palmer 
who immediately introduced Miss Helen Hazelton, recently 
appointed chairman of the National Committee on Women’s 
Athletics. Miss Hazelton, in explaining the function of the 
Committee on Women’s Athletics, called attention to the fact 
that its duties are as follows: 

1. To make rules and to standardize activities.. 

2. To improve the conditions under which the games are 

played. 

3. To extend our field of influence so that we shall reach 
all age levels and all types of organizations. 

These aims it purposes to carry out through its sub-commit- 
tees which are ten in number. The ten chairmen compose the 
executive committee and, in addition to these there are a few 
advisory members who are the recognized leaders in the pro- 
fession. There are in all ninety-six committee members, widely 
distributed geographically and really qualified because of experi- 
ence to represent all the sports. There has been a conscious at- 
tempt during the past year to get leaders in the profession doing 
public school and recreation work on these subcommittees. 

The work of the committee is financed by the sale of rule 
and guide books. Accomplishments during the last three years 
are as follows: 

Improvements in the handbook in content and organi- 
zation; revisions of the rules; ways of interesting people 
in the games and of motivating this interest. 

2. Three new subcommittees have been appointed—one on 
volley ball, one on official’s rating, and one on publicity. 
Swimming has been changed to Aquatics. The baseball 
committee is issuing a guide of its own. 

3. Establishment of a graduate scholarship to study the 
physiological effects of competition on girls. 

4. Closer cooperation between the N.A.A.F. and the Wom- 

en’s Division. 

Methods to increase further effectiveness : 

1. More extensive and intensive use of handbook and guide- 
books. 

2. Help untrained persons in physical education to know of 
the Women’s Division and the rulebooks. ; 

3. Check up on local dealer to see that he carries the 
guides. 

4. Make constructive suggestions to sub chairman. 

5. Anyone knowing of people doing good work, suggest 
their work to the committee chairmen. 

6. Make the public conscious that we are doing something 
for productive results. 

7. Make every attempt possible to improve the teaching of 
athletic activities so that the games will improve. 

There were requests for the rules of ice hockey, speedball, 
field ball and lacrosse. It was recommended that perhaps there 
might be a new handbook on winter sports. 

Rather than to break up into small sections, Miss Palmer 
suggested that we stay in general session for the reports from 
representatives on the various sports and this it was decided to 
do. Summary of reports follows: 

1. Basketball. Miss Florence Warnock. There are 46 state 
chairmen for basketball. Work of the Official Rating 
Committee has been sponsored in the past by the Basket- 
ball Committee. The Committee has worked on revision 
of the rules and methods of working up technique. The 


guide has been translated into Spanish for 

America. The educational work of the last fo 

has included articles in newspapers and the ar eas 
questionnaires 

sent out by the state chairmen. There was some Pi 

cussion on the idea of eliminating the tip-off. ” 

2. Aquatics. Katherine Whitney Curtis. Com 
need of contact with its constituency. Ther 
discussion of group and individual records, 

3. Hockey. Miss May Fogg. New chairman of the 
mittee is Miss Harriet Rogers of Sweet Briar Collen 
Virginia. Report of the joint committee with the Us 
F.H.A. as to what to put in the guide. History Of the 
game in this country being compiled. 

4. Baseball. Miss Margaret Lea. Number of the new book 
is 121R. First published this fall, containing rules any 
articles on baseball. 

5. Athletic Games. 115R. Miss Carolyn Shaw. Committee 
wishes to include in addition to the games already in 
those which lead up to the individual games. Also per- 
haps to include ping-pong, horseshoe Pitching, shuffl 
board, etc. Also probably games leading up to and going 
farther than archery. 

6. Soccer. Miss Laurentine Collins. There seems to be 
lack of interest in soccer. Should speedball be substi 
tuted for soccer? Competition between hockey and soccer 
disturbing to the popularity of soccer. 

7. Volley ball. Written report from Miss Montgomery, [n. 
dicated progress along lines of increased interest an 
publicity for volley ball. State chairmen have been ap- 
pointed who will function much the same as in bask 
ball. Discussion of having six rather than seven players 
constitute a team. 

8. Track and Field. Written report from Miss Walmsley, 
Committee is anxious to have recommendations and sug- 
gestions from persons coaching track as to rules and ex. 
periments being made. Those present at the meeting 
showed some dissatisfaction with the wording of several 
of the rules. 

9. Official’s Rating. Miss Virginia Blunt. Committee wishes 
to emphasize that they are not seeking to encourave in- 
terschool competition, but merely to do everything they 
can to assure its proper supervision. Simply carrying on 
the work of the basket ball committee. Providing for 
local and national ratings. 


IV 
MEN’S ATHLETIC AND MEN’S COLLEGE SECTION 
Summarizer: Paul R. Washke, University of Michigan 


Mr. Harold S. Wood of Ohio State presiding. 

Mr. N. H. Norgren, University of Chicago. “The Effects of 
Different Defensive Formations as Used in the National Basket 
Ball Formations.” Development of various defenses and sports- 
manship have been the interesting developments during the 
course of the National Interscholastic basket ball’ tournament 
at Chicago University. 

.Teams are very often beaten by defensive formations ani 
maneuvers of their opponents. 

Most teams last year used the zone defense and last yea 
there were very few upsets. In 1928 there were many upsets. 

This wide acceptance of the zone defense has somewial 
standardized the offensive strategy of most teams. ; 

Mr. Darwin Hindman of Ohio State University. “Needs i 
Teacher Training.” Teacher training curricula has spread al 
developed rather hurriedly and unscientifically. What are som 
needs in teacher training? 

The most conspicuous need is more attention to elementaty 
schools. We need thoroughly organized, well taught and thor 
oughly supervised courses for physical education teachers 0 
elementary schools...General administrators should know mot 
about physical education. A course of this kind is’ now at Ohi 
State University by request of superintendents and administt 
tors...Too many teachers go out who can not teach physic 
education. We must develop some majors and minors. . Pot 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Standards in the Administration of. a- State 
P rogram of P hysical Education 


By J. R. SHARMAN 
Director of Physical and Health Education, Alabama State Department of Education 


An address delivered before the Health and Physical Education Section, National Education Association, Atlantic City, N. J., February 24, 1930 
n 


in the twenty states that have state directors of 

physical education, and in the thirty-six states that 
have state laws on physical education, there have been 
developed and accepted rather defined bases of meas- 
urement of techniques and practices in the administra- 
tion of a state program of physical and health educa- 
tion. The development of these criteria has been stimu- 
lated and aided by the concurrent growth and scientific 
trends in the field of educational administration. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years a large number of hypotheses 
and theories have been investigated scientifically and 
many of them have been verified by facts so that they 
are now established principles or laws of educational 
administration. The fundamentals underlying the ad- 
ministration of a state program of physical and health 
education are the same as for a state program of gen- 
eral education but the specific techniques of execution 
are different in some cases. 

The administrative functions of a Division of Phys- 
ical and Health Education in a State Department of 
Education are of three rather distinct types: 

1. Inspectional and regulatory. 

2. Research and fact-finding. 

3. Educational and promotional. 

It is not practical, however, to classify criteria and 
practices under these headings; nearly all the major 
activities of the Division include all three types of 
functions. 

By keeping in mind the principle that it is the busi- 
ness of the state to set standards, below which commu- 


Fes the experiences covering a period of years, 


nities shall not be allowed to drop, and that the state 


must determine the minimum educational program to be 
provided and minimum conditions under which this 
shall be permitted we are able to set up the following 
standards for the administration of a state program of 
physical and health education :’ 


I. Standards for Legislation 


1. Physical and health education should be required by law 
for all pupils in all grades from kindergarten through 
senior high school, in all public, private, and parochial 
schools. 

It is generally recognized by educational administrators 
that it is desirable to require by law those subjects, about 
which there is practically no difference of opinion, and 
that are universally recognized as being necessary.” 

The law should not be so specific as to prescribe the 
text books, the content of the courses of study, or the 
manner in which classes must be organized. 

* Cubberley, E. P. “State School Administration” page 523. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., N.Y.C. 1927. 


*Cubberley, E. P. “State School Administration” pages 312, 313, 315, 
316, 330, Houghton-Mifflin Co., New York, 1927. 


v 2. There should be provision for state supervision. 


Provision should be made by law for a Division of 
Physical and Health Education in the State Department 
of Education and funds should be appropriated for the 
support of this division. 

3. There should be State Appropriations for Physical and 
Health Education. 

In the United States it is agreed that “education is the 
function of the State” and in carrying out this function 
it is the obligation of the state to provide an equal edu- 
cational opportunity for every child. Therefore, if every 
child is to be provided with an equal opportunity in regard 
to physical education the state must be the unit of 
financing the program, up to at least a certain minimum 
level. 

It is to be desired that each state would set up, equalize 
the financial burden, and put into effect a complete edu- 
cational program for all the schools of the state. How- 
ever, if a state does not equalize the cost of a complete 
educational program, that is no valid reason why it should 
not take one segment of such an entire program and 
equalize the financial burden for that segment, if the leg- 
islature sees fit to do so. 

In planning state appropriations for physical education 
the money should be distributed on the basis of “need” 
and not on the basis of “rewarding effort” or “matching 
money.” In the cases of “matching money” the counties 
and districts that have some money are able to “match” 
the state money and therefore get some more, whereas 
the poor counties or districts that haven’t any money are 
not able to “match” the state money and are made still 
poorer by having to pay taxes and contribute to the 
wealthier counties and districts that are able to “match” 
the state money. Mort has pointed out clearly that 
“equalization” and “rewarding effort” are contradictory.* 

4. There should be State Aid for Buildings. 

The state should provide financial aid toward the con- 
struction and equipment of school buildings. This aid 
should include buildings and equipment for carrying on 
the program of physical and health education. 

5. There should be State Aid for Libraries. 

The state should provide financial aid toward buying 
books for the school libraries of the state. This aid should 
include books on physical and health education. 

6. There should be State Aid for Adult Education. 

The state should provide financial aid for carrying on a 
program of adult education. Such financial aid should in- 
clude the physical education of adults as well as the men- 
tal education of adults. 

7. There should be State Aid for Special Classes. 

The state should provide financial aid for special classes 
such as open-window classes, sight conservation classes, 
classes for deafened children, classes for crippled chil- 
dren, and classes for children of sub-normal intelligence. 


% (a) Alabama Department of Education—‘‘School Code of Alabama, 
1927,” pages 291-309. (b) Morrison, F. W. “Equalization of the Finan- 
cial Burden of Education among Counties in North Carolina,” Bureau 
ot Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y.C. 1925. 
(c) Mort, P. R. “State Support for Public Schools,” Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y.C. 1926. (d) Nor- 
ton, J. K. “The Ability of the States to Support Education,” National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 1926. (e) Singleton, G. G. 
“State Responsibility for the Support of Education in Georgia,” Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y.C. 1925. 
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II. Standards for Programs 


The State Department of Education should set up a standard 
program to serve as a model or guide in elementary schools and 


B high schools. This program should call for the following: 


1. 


The participation of all pupils in grades 1 through 12. 
A time allotment for physical education work in the ele- 
mentary schools of a minimum of five thirty-minute peri- 
ods each week. 

A time allotment for physical education work in the high 

schools of a minimum of five full periods each week, one 

of which periods might be used for hygiene instruction. 

A definitely organized plan including: 

A Health Service—a. Medical examination of pupils, 
teachers, janitors and other school employees. b. Spe- 
cial examination at regular ‘ntervals for members of 
nutrition classes, open air classes, and other special 
classes. c. The exammation of pupils returning to 
school after an absence due to illness. d. Vaccinations 
and inoculations against smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, 
and scarlet fever. e. Examinations and treatment for 
hookworm. f. Clinics for correction of defects of in- 
digents. g. Control of communicable disease, including 
quarantine. h. The special examination of all candi- 
dates for varsity athletic teams. i. The examination of 
applicants for the working certificate. 7. Special dental 
examination. 

B Health Supervision—a. Follow-up of the medical 

examination. b. Morning. inspection. c. Supervision of 

school feeding arrangements. d. Hygienic arrangement 
of the daily program. e. Hygiene of school supplies. 

f. Hygiene of school seating. g. Water supply. h. Heat- 

ing and ventilation. i. Lighting. j. Sanitation. k. House- 

keeping. /. Following up absentees, where illness is 
cause of absence in order to secure the correction of 
these conditions. m. Carrying out the instructions of 
the physician regarding various conditions which may 
advantageously be treated at school and which do not 
interfere (particularly if so treated) with school at- 
tendance. ». Attending to minor ailments and emerg- 
encies. 0. The weighing and measuring program. 

p. The supervision of special classes. 

C Health Instruction—a. A course of instruction in 
health, hygiene, and physiology leading to an intelli- 


gent understanding of the principles of healthful liv- - 


ing. b. A planned and regulated program of activity 
leading to the formation of good health habits. c. A 
program of activity leading to the formation of habits 
of safety. 

D Physical Education—a. A program of physical educa- 
tion activities, adapted to the individual needs, inter- 
ests and abilities of each child and intelligently di- 
rected by the teacher: games, athletics, sports, march- 
ing, natural gymnastics, dancing, outing activities. 
aquatics, individual gymnastics. 


III. Standards for Course of Study 


The State Course of study should set forth the aims and 
objectives of a program of physical education. 

The exact nature of the instruction to be given and the 
tools to be used should be. determined by the different 
supervisory units of the state.‘ 


The State Course of Study should serve to secure con- 


formity between curricula, subject matter, and aims. 
This is one of the most important functions of a state 
course of study because, although educational administra- 
tors appear exceedingly busy, many, perhaps most of 
them, are ineffective to a greater or less degree when the 
larger aims of the modern school are considered.” 


. The State Course of Study should be available to teachers 


in printed form. 


4 Cubberley, E. P. Administration,” page 317, Hough- 


ton-Milfflin Co., N.Y.C. 
5 Johnson, Franklin W. ‘‘The Administration and Supervision of the 
High School,” page 1. Ginn & Co., New York. 1925. 
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The high school course and elementa 
should be printed in separate bulletins. 
5. The courses of study distributed by the State 
of Education should be so organized as to Provide 
and guidance in physical education, health ed 
safety education and athletics in rural school 
larger schools. 


IV. Preparation of Classroom Teachers 


1. In Teacher-Training Institutions. 

A Every student who is preparing to be an elemen: 
school teacher or a high school teacher should be re 
quired to pass satisfactorily a medical and psychologi 
cal examination. 

B Every student who is preparing to be an elementary 
school teacher or a high school teacher should com. 
plete successfully professional courses in physical anj 
health education including as a minimum the folloy. 
ing: a. A differentiated professional course in health 
education for which 4 quarter hours credit should be 
given. b. A differentiated professional course in mate. 
rials and methods in teaching physical education ac- 
tivities for which 4 quarter hours credit should 
given. 

C Every student who is preparing to be a high school 
teacher or an elementary school teacher should com. 
plete successfully physical education courses of a re. 
reational and educational nature that would be of 
pleasure and benefit to the student personally, aside 
from any professional value. These courses should he 
attended at least three times a week during the entire 
college career of each student, and one quarter hour 
credit should be given for the work done during each 
quarter. 

2. In Service. 

In order to provide for the continuous professional 
growth of teachers who have attended teacher-training 
institutions and to provide some preparation in physical 
education for teachers who have obtained certificates 
without completing courses in this field, there should be 
provided opportunities for teachers to complete courses 
in physical education while they are holding positions 
Such opportunities should be provided through: 


A Institute for teachers. F Supervisors courses, 
B Reading Circles. G Conferences. 

C Correspondence courses. H Conventions. 

D Extension courses. I Professional reading. 
E Summer schools. 
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_V. Preparation of Physical Education Teachers 


1. A program for the professional preparation of teachers of 
physical education should recognize the several technical 
and professional levels that exist in the physical educ- 
tion profession. 

It appears that most of the professional training that 
has been offered for physical education has been of the 
same general kind. Curricula should be organized to pre 
pare persons to function on given levels and the prepar- 
ation provided by these different curricula should be o 
such a nature to make one proficient on any one level 
Taking into consideration the present stage of develop 
ment of physical education as a profession the following 
professional levels seem to be defined definitely enough 
to justify recognition in the planning of a program i 
professional training : 

A Technicians in physio-therapy. 

B Recreational leaders; including playground workers 
scout leaders, and church recreation leaders. 

C Technicians in specialized types of activities ; including 
athletic coaches, swimming teachers, dancing teachers 
and teachers of gymnastics. 

D Teachers of Physical and Health Education. 

E Supervisors of Physical and Health Education. 

F Administrators of Physical and Health Education. 
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G Research specialists in Physical and Health Education. 
The workers on the first three of these levels should 
have a minimum of two years of professional prepar- 
ation beyond high school graduation. Persons on these 
levels occupy approximately the same relative position 
in regard to the physical education profession as 
nurses do to the medical profession or dental mech- 
anics do to the dental profession. Teachers of physical 
and health education should have a minimum of four 
years of professional preparation; supervisors and 
administrators. should have a minimum of five years 
of professional preparation, and research specialists 
should have a minimum of six years of professional 
preparation. 
2. Teachers of physical and health education should be giv- 
en a preparation that will qualify them to handle the 
entire program of physical and health education in a 
school. x. 
Most of the available positions require a person who 
can take care of all the dominantly educational phases of 
a complete program of physical and health education. 
It is only in the larger city school systems and in some 
colleges that the size of the staff permits the differentia- 
tion of functions. In many situations where it would be 
impracticable to employ two or more teaclfers of physical 
and health education it is possible to carry out a satis- 
factory program by employing one teacher of physical 


and health education who is available to handle the com- _ 


plete program. 


3. The state program of professional preparation in physical 


education should provide for the preparation of part- 
time teachers of physical education. 

It has been pointed out that the majority of physical 
education teachers begin teaching in high schools and 
that 61 per cent of the high schools of the nation have 
an enrollment of less than 100 pupils to the school. Since 
these conditions exist it is evident that much of the physi- 
cal education in high schools must be taught by teachers 
who also teach other subjects. If satisfactory results are 
to be secured in these situations it is imperative that these 
part-time teachers have at least a minimum preparation 
in physical and health education. 


VI. Standards for Certification 


1. Classroom teachers. 


The certification regulations of the State Board of 
Education should specify as a condition for the issuance, 
renewal, or extension of any certificate to any teacher 
that he complete satisfactorily : 

A. A course in health education for which at least 4 quar- 
ter hours credit is given. 

B. A course in the teaching of physical education for 
which at least 4 quarter hours credit is given. 


2, Teachers of physical education. 


The certification regulations of the State Board of 
Education concerning certificates for teachers of physical 
education should require: 

A. That the teacher be a four-year graduate of an ap- 
proved institution. The items that should be included 
in the standards for approval are: a. The standing of 
the institutions. b. The organization and administra- 
tion of the professional curricula in physical education. 
c. The faculty. d. The facilities. e. The opportunities 
for practice teaching. 

B.That the teacher pass satisfactorily a medical and 
psychological examination. 

C.That the teacher complete successfully a minimum 
number of courses in English, social science, natural 
science, and education. 

D. That the teacher have credit for at least 30 semester 
hours in physical education. 


3. Part-time teachers of physical education. 


In order to meet the problem of part-time teachers of 
physical education in small high schools the state Depart, 
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ment of Education should certificate teachers in three 

subjects : 

A.A major subject, in which subject credit should be 
had for at least 30 semester hours. 

B. A minor subject, in which subject credit should be had 
for at least 20 semester hours. 

C. A sub-minor subject, in which credit should be had 
for at least 15 semester hours. 


. Supervisors and Administrators of Physical Education. 


The requirements for a supervisor and an administrator 
of physical education should be the same as for a teacher 
of physical education, and in addition one additional year 
of study in the fields of administration or supervision 
and at least three years of successful teaching experience 
should be required. 

This additional year of graduate study is not a com- 
mon requirement at the present time. 


. Technicians in Physical Education. 


The certification requirements for technicians in vari- 
ous phases of physical education should be the same as for 
a teacher of physical education except that only two years 
of preparation on the college level and credit for a mini- 
mum of 24 semester hours in the special field should be 
required. 


VII. Standards for Personnel 


In the State Department of Education. 

The personnel of the Division of Physical and Health 
Education in the State Department of Education should 
consist of at least two professional persons. If only twe 
professional workers are employed one should be a man 
and one a woman. In states with more than ‘200 full-time 
teachers and supervisors of physical and health education 
there should be an additional state or district supervisor 
for each additional 100 teachers and supervisors. This 
is a much larger number of teachers to each supervisor 
than is now accepted as a standard in other fields of state 
supervision, such as vocational education and high school 
supervision, but I believe it should be the primary duty 
of these people to study conditions, hold conferences, 
give advice, and disseminate facts and results, and that 
they should avoid being inspectors. 

Cubberley states that “these positions should be filled 
by the most efficient and most capable persons to be 
found. The traveling-agent conception of these posi- 
tions must be changed to that of the student of edu- 
cational problems. Living in hotels. and Pullmans, trav- 
eling on trains and busses, and the continuous visiting 
of schools and making speeches is not conducive_to close 
and careful thinking. We need a student con¢eption of 
these positions, rather than that of traveling salesman. 
Most of the petty problems that now so largely monop- 
olize the time and energy of these officers should be 
relegated to city and county authorities for handling, 
thus freeing them for the more important and- more 


. fundamental matters with which they alone should deal.‘ 


In the Administrative Units of the State. : 

There should be at least one director of physical and 
health education in every city and coygty system of 
schools. This person should carry on the direction and 
supervision ef a general program of physical and health 
education. 

In addition to the director there should be one general 
worker in physical and health education for each 2000 
pupils enrolled. Each of these physical education special- 
ists should be responsible for helping with a general 
program of physical and health education. 

This conception of a gerttral supervisory program in 
physical and health education is contrary to present 
practice in many situations and to.the ideas of’ many 
people. In advancing this as a standard_I do not mean to 
assert that physical education and h Mth education are 


(Continued on‘ page 38) 


® Cubberley, E. P. “State School Administration,” page 330. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., N.Y.C. 1927. 
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LEADERS IN THEIR FIELD 


es The Indian Book of All Time..... 
Indian Dancing! 

Indian Music! 
Colored Illustrations! 


The Rhythm of the Redman 


By Jutta M. Burrree 
Eagle Sachem of the Woodcraft League 
Introduction and Illustrations by Ernest Thompson Seton : 
Large 8vo. cloth 100 Illustrations—300 pages Price $5.00 


ico book is literally crammed full of Indian material: There are 47 Indian 
dances (with music) and 72 Indian songs. Over 100 illustrations, 30 of which 
are in authentic colors. Instructions are given for making and coloring tepees, ca- 
noes, headdresses, drums and shields. Indian ceremonies are accurately described, 
Camps will find this book invaluable. Teachers will welcome the material on danc- 
ing. A book to use and to treasure. Send for illustrated circular describing this book. 


A New Contribution to “The Athletics for Women Series” 


Just Published— t 
the Only Complete Book on the Subject 


Track and Field for Women 


TRACK 


By FryMir jae FIELD 
Author of “Basketball for Women” _WOMEN 
ALICE W. FRYMIR 
12 mo. cloth Action Photographs and Diagrams Price $2.00 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
1. History 9. The Broad Jumps. 16. Baseball Throw. ( 
2. Training 10. Hop, Step and Jump. 17. Programs. 
3. Form 11. Javelin Throw. 18. Classification and Scoring ~ 
4. Methods. 12. Discus Throw. Systems. 
5. Sprinting. 13. Shot Put. 19. Organization of a Formal 
6. Hurdling. 14. Hurl Ball. Meet. 
7. Relay Racing. 15. Basket Ball Throw. 20. Competition. 
8. Running High Jump. 


To date our list of new titles 
equals the number appearing un- 
der our imprint in 1929. Our 
Editors, we believe, have made 
wise selections. 


But, we are interested in know- 
ing your reaction to our new 
books, and we would highly ap- 
preciate any criticisms you 
might care to write to us. 


Our descriptive bulletin of New Books is now ready. If you have not received it, send us your name and address 
and it will be forwarded by return mail. : 


Books on Heath A, S, Barnes and Company sed forow 


and Physical New Complete 
_ Education 67 West 44th St. New York Catalogue 
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LEADERS 


IN THEIR FIELD 


Published in April Published in April 
Track Athletics and Cross Country Growing Straight 
A Guide for the High School Coach and Contestant A System of Physical Education with Mental Control as Practiced 
By Lioyp W. OLpDs by the North American Indian 
Director of Track Athletics, By Maup SmitH WILLIAMS 
Michigan State Normal College 
Here is a book that will cause considerable discussion. 
This book has had an enthusiastic reception. High The North American Indian is famous for his bearing, 

School coaches are finding much needed material in this his physique, and his control of emotions. Every teacher 

book. The Chapters on Cross Country are especially of physical education will want to see this book. 

helpful. Order now. 

ion seth 67 Illustrations Price $2.00 8 vo. cloth Illustrated Price $2.00 
14 

Just Published Published in April 
An Outline of Physical Education A Health Revue 
’ For the First and Second Grades A Pageant of Health Baer tre — Adapted for Junior 
By L‘conorA ANDERSEN and FLorENcE McKINLEY By MarGaret STRASSLER 
Will. be invaluable to teachers. Contains pertinent sug- Here is something new and practical for Health Edu- 
gestions for teaching dramatic plays and games. cation. See it immediately. 

Large 8 vo. cloth Music Price $2.00 8 vo. cloth Halftone illustrations Price $1.50 
7 

Just Published Published in May 
The Art of Social Dancing Elements of the Free Dance 
By LAwreNcE HostTETLER By SELDEN 
A complete textbook, teaching dancing in a simple and We predict that this little book will become the “Bible” 
natural way. Fills the gap between teacher and pupil. of all teachers of modern dancing. A definite contribution. 
8 vo. cloth Price $2.00 | 8 vo. cloth Illustrated Price $1.50 
4 
Published in May Just Published 
Tap Dancing Women and Athletics 
By Marjorie Hitias A Symposium of Opinions as Evidenced by Recent Articles 
Co-author of “Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs” and Addresses 
A collection of entirely new dances with references to by 
popular music. Every teacher will want this material. Sederation 
Paper Covers 8 vo. size Price $1.00 Paper Covers 8 vo. size Price $.75 


Summer Schools 


Summer Schools 


Can we help you out in your work this year? Our textbook department has made a careful 
compilation of our books that are used as standard texts in the leading schools. We will be 
glad to send such books as you desire for examination and offer suggestions when asked for. 
Address letters Attention of the Textbook Department. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers New York 


67 West 44th St. 
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One of the most beneficial changes ever made in Olympic 
regulations is the elimination of several women’s events. A con- 
gress of physicians met during the course of the Games, and 
decided to discontinue the 800 meter run, broad jump, shot put, 
and the proposed 200 meter run. It was pointed out that these 
events are too strenuous for women and were becoming a men- 
ace rather than a benefit to their physical well being and growth. 
When we consider that the three women who finished the 800 
meter run collapsed at the tape, it is not surprising that the 
doctors provided as a substitute for the barred events, the fol- 
lowing—100 meter run, 100 meter relay, 80 meter hurdle, discus 
throw and high jump. This change will become effective at 
the next Olympic Games to be held in Los Angeles, California, 
in 1932. 


* * 


Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Education, New- 
ark, New Jersey, reports that Newark has sixteen centers 
throughout the city where individual or corrective gymnastic 
classes are held for the benefit of the locality, with qualified 
teachers fully trained in charge. 

* * 


Miss Anna Hiss, head of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at the University of Texas is proud of the 
new $400,000 building which is now being erected for her de- 
partment. This women’s building is very well planned and will, 
when finished, be one of the most complete in the country. 

* * 


Professor D. K. Brace of the University of Texas reports 
the final completion of the splendid men’s building which is a 
combination of gymnasium, field house and sports building. It 
has one mammoth floor where three full sized: basketball games 
can be in progress at the same time. At the end is a large stage 
50’x80’ that is also used as a gymnasium. In the building are 
also twelve hand ball courts and other facilities for intramural 
sports. There are special rooms for correctives, and offices for 
the men of the department. The swimming pool is in an adja- 
cent building, well lighted and ventilated. 

* * * 


L. B. Hathaway, Director of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation of Winston Salem, N. C., has published an ex- 
cellent small pamphlet entitled “Education for Citizenship 
Through Health Education, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion.” This pamphlet is published by the City Public Schools. 
It outlines aims, objectives and program at Winston Salem 
and is very suggestive. 


Charles Hunt of Long Beach, California, has one of the 
most complete setups in health and physical education. The 
facilities for the elementary, junior and senior high schools 
are most adequate. The program is thorough, graded and well 
developed. The outstanding feature at Long Beach is the organ- 
ization and administration of this department. 

* * * 

A fine pocket-sized booklet that every reader should get 
is Competitive Games in the Elementary Schools, published by 
the Department of Health and Physical Education, Atlantic 
‘City, N. J. This is a very helpful and useful pocket manual. 
Write Dr. F. W. Maroney for a copy. 

* * * 


Standards for Graded, Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
published by the Department of Education, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, August, 1929, is a most valuable reference book for every- 
one interested in the administration of health and physical edu- 
cation. We are becoming very much interested in standards. 
Minnesota has some very excellent ones in health and physical 
edutation. Consult page 22 for standards in physical education 
equipment. 


Around the (oountry “(ith g. 6. Roger 


CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RULEs 


The new rules passed by the State Board of Education a 
the October meeting affect Physical Education in grades 9 
10, 11, and 12 as follows: 

1. They make Physical Education a requirement for grad 
uation in all high schools of the state. : 

2. They require ten credit hours for Physical Educatio, 
within the one hundred sixty required for graduation, 

3. A credit in Physical Education can be earned by a 
minimum time allotment of four -forty-minute periods per week 
per semester. Therefore, to earn ten credit hours in eight 
semesters, five forty-minute periods per week would be fe. 
quired, or a minimum of four periods per week where the 
length of period is fifty or sixty minutes. 

These regulations will help to improve the program in the 
schools and should simplify the credit problems connected wit 
the transfer of pupils from school to school. 


* * * 


CREDIT FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Many inquiries have been coming into the Division of High 
Schools asking for information concerning credit given for work 
in physical education. The following information has been fy. 
nished: “Physical education given five days a week for ‘two 
years or three times a week for three years during regula 
classroom periods meets the North Central requirements fg 
one unit of work. Physical education given three times a wee 
for two years during regular class room periods or physical 
education given two times a week for three years during regular 
class room periods meets the state requirements for one-half 
unit of work. Physical education given three times a week for 
three years or two times a week for four years during the forty. 
minute co-curricular period meets the state requirements for 
one-half unit of work. j 


* * * 


SECOND CENTRAL AMERICAN OLYMPIC GAMES 


Four years ago, through the efforts of E. Aquirre, Spring. 
field ’22, the Central American Olympic games were organized 
and were held in Mexico. Mexico, Guatemala and Cuba were 
the only countries participating, Mexico winning most of the 
events, with Cuba second. This year, through the efforts oi 
the Cuban government, all Central American countries were in- 
vited to Havana from March 15th to April 5th. Two Cuban 
gunboats went after the athletes from the nine countries that 
participated. This time Cuba won the games showing that she 
had made great strides in athletics during the four intervening 
years. 

The results of the games were: 

Cuba won: Track and field; swimming and diving; individ- 
ual fencing and team rapier and sword fencing; horsemanship 
individual and team; singles in tennis, singles and doubles in 
jai-alai, precision, war and rifle shooting, baseball and soccer 
(ass’n football). 

Mexico won: Team sabre fencing, doubles in tennis, dutl 
shooting, volley ball and basket ball. 

Countries competing: Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Gu- 
temala, Jamaica, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Honduras. 

* * 


In March Dr. Henry S. Curtis, who is doing special re 
search work at Columbia University this year, went to th 
Panama Zone to make a survey of the Health and Physical 
Education work. He reports that Panama is spending about 
ten times as much on its health work as the United States m 
general; also that there are many fascinating problems beims 
worked out. 
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WINNER ATHLETIC CLOTHES for GIRLS 


tHe 


TIME TO DECIDE 
ON “WINNERS” FOR 
THE FALL TERM 


Why not get the matter of athletic outfits for Fall classes off your mind now? Decide 
on “Winners!” Assure your girls the comfort of these modern, long-wearing, well- 
fitting garments! Enable them to take advantage of the savings which our new low 
ptices afford! Enjoy seeing your classes looking trim and up-to-date. Remember... 
“Winners” are guaranteed without reservation. 


SARIO comecete 
SHIRT . . $1.00 
KNICKER . .95 


SOX not included) .2O 


PHONE YOUR LOCAL STORE TODAY. ASK THEM TO CARRY “WINNERS” 
TELL THEM THE SIZES AND QUANTITIES YOUR CLASSES WILL REQUIRE. 


May we send you our latest illustrated Folder? 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, 511 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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OLF is a comparatively recent game insofar as 
& this country is concerned. It originated in Hol- 


land and was played by European countries for 
a number of years before being started in America. 
The Scottish people had a great deal to do with popu 
larizing the game. 

Golf in this country has in recent years become very 
popular and has grown by leaps and bounds. This in- 
crease in interest has resulted in the building of many 
golf courses so that most every city of any size can 
now boast one of its own. At first golf was thought to 
be a game for the middle-aged and the expression was 
often heard, “When I get so old that I can’t play any 
other game, I will take up golf.” Originally, too, golf 
was started in many of our cities by men who were 


wealthy and who had a great deal of leisure time. The _ 


expenses were high and only the select few could play. 
As a result only a few knew how to play the game. 

Gradually, however, municipal and private golf 
courses were built, and they provided opportunity to 
play for a small green’s fee. This gave a great impetus 
to golf as many people had heard so much about the 
game that they were curious to try it. In this way many 
thousands of people have become interested and today 
golf is being played by the young as well as the old, 
by the poor as well as the rich. 

The question is often asked by those who have never 
played golf, “What is there to the game?” Usually 
followed by the remark, “I can’t see anything to hitting 
a ball around a field.” But there is a great deal to 
- golf as people after they start to play find to be-true. 
We will discuss some of these features which make the 
game so attractive. 

First of all, golf is an individual game in which the 
individual can measure his ability and improvement. 
One can play the game alone and enjoy competing 
against his best previous score, as well as to play in 
competition with other players. Psychologically, we en- 
joy individual achievement ; and interest in the activity 
increases with improvement in skill. 

Second—Golf has the element of competition which 
after all is the spirit of our American games and play. 
The players can play against individuals, against par, 
or against their best previous record. There is the sat- 
isfaction in achievement and there is always present the 
incentive either to play the next round in a lower score 
or to beat your opponent. There is the added novelty 
that each hole of the course provides a game by itself. 
Thus the game has an unusual combination of qualities 
to attract devotees and to hold their interest. 

Third—It is a game that is played out of doors and 
affords an opportunity for out-of-door recreation. 
Walking is considered one of our best exercises, espe- 
cially for adults, but the majority of people dislike 


Golf as a High | Activity 


By CoLeMAN 
Director of Intramural Athletics, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


walking unless some recreational incentive js added 
Golf gives this incentive and one will walk from Pm 
to seven miles in playing the average course of eighteen 
holes. This in addition to the stimulus and enjoymen, 
of the game makes a tonic for good health. 

Fourth—Golf, to an unusual degree, has the elemen 
of sociability. In most of our team games and cop. 
tests the contestants and players are so involved ip 
the playing’ of the game that very little time is foun 
to carry on a conversation. This is not true of golf ang 
many friendships spring up on the golf course. One has 
a wonderful opportunity to get acquainted with me 
of all walks of life. Equality on the golf course is megs. 
ured by playing ability and congeniality, not by busines 
success, and it is not an uncommon sight to see peo- 
ple whose interests are altogether different enjoyi 
each other’s companionship in a round of golf. More. 
over, this leisurely and sociable game provides a we. 
come distraction from business worries and other ner. 
ous strains of everyday life. 

There are a number of other worthwhile qualities jn. 
herent in the game. It offers unusual opportunities to 
practice self-control, fair play, and good sportsmanship, 
Everyone who has played golf has experienced the 
furious feeling that arises when a short putt is missed 
or a drive is dubbed, and has had to conquer the desire 
to throw away the club or to say something emphatic. 
Thus it is a great teacher of self-control. Then, too, the 
chance to cheat or to be honest in living up to the rules 
of the game is presented to the player continually. How 
often it would help the next shot to tee the ball up on 
the fairway! How often it would help in turning in 
one’s score to forget to count a stroke or two! The 
honest player, however, lives up to the rules; and the 
player who cheats is soon found out and suffers the 
penalty of social ostracism. Lastly, good sportsmanship 
is constantly demanded of golfers. No one admiresa 
poor loser or winner and any deviation from sporting 
etiquette is possibly more quickly noticed in this sport 
than in any other. 

If golf can teach these qualities to the adult, why 
would it not do the same for the high school girl and 
boy? The time to learn to play golf or any game that 
requires certain skills and techniques is in early add: 
escence and high school age. We often hear the expres 
sion, “I wish I had started to play this game when | 
was a youngster.” With few exceptions all our grea 
golf players have started as caddies. After all we like 
to play and participate in those activities we can d 
well and consequently the opportunity should be pre 
vided for every boy and girl to learn how to play gal! 
at the time when the skills come easiest. At the same 
time, this sport will provide an opportunity for high 
school boys and girls to engage ir out-of-door, whole 
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some, healthful activity during their leisure time. ; 

Golf serves aS a “carry-over” activity. There is at 
the present time a great deal of criticism being directed 
toward the more highly organized games in high school 
such as football and basketball on the ground that after 
school days are over the players cannot continue to play 
them. Golf, like tennis, handball, and swimming does 
furnish the desired “carry over” attribute. 

The question that arises in connection with many 
high schools is—How can this activity be worked into 
a physical education program ? The organization will 
largely depend upon the situation, and such factors as 
time, instruction, equipment, and an available golf 
course will have to be considered. A plan used in some 
of the colleges is to organize a golf club within the 
school for those who are interested. A small fee is 
charged for membership. This is to be used to purchase 
necessary equipment. The equipment will consist of a 
golf driving cage or net, which can be placed in the 
gymnasium or out on the playground, and a set of cheap 
clubs and balls. This modest start will provide a place 
to practice and opportunity to learn the proper form 
and the use of the different clubs. Practice can be 
carried on as a regular physical education class activity. 
The golf professionals are often anxious to donate 
their service for an hour a week in instructing and 
demonstrating technique and form and the proper use 
of different clubs. In this way it would not be neces- 
sary to use a golf course until a certain amount of in- 
struction had been given. Large classes can be handled 
in this way with very little expense or time. Arrange- 
ments can be made with a nearby country club for use 
of the course on certain days for a small fee for each 
player. Most golf and outing clubs, especially newer 
ones, are anxious for additional revenue. The playing 
time on the courses should always be under supervision. 
The planning and conducting of tournaments for indi- 
vidual and class competition should only come after a 
required number of hours of instruction and practice 
in the golf cage. 

In addition to instruction in technique of the game, 
it is advisable to teach golf rules and etiquette. It is 
very important that people who play golf should know 
the proper rules and etiquette. The rules will vary with 
different courses but the following points of etiquette 
should be observed on every course by every player: 


1. No one should stand close to or directly behind 
the ball, or move or talk when a player is making a 
stroke. On the putting green, no one should stand be- 
yond the hole in the line of a player’s stroke. 

2. The player who has the honor should be allowed 
to play before his opponent tees his ball. 

KS No player should play from the tee until the 
party in front have played their strokes and are out 
of range; nor play up to the putting green till the party 
in front have holed out and moved away. 

4. Players who have holed out should not try their 
putts over again when other players are following them. 

5. Players looking for a lost ball should allow 
other matches coming up to pass them; they should 
signal to the players following them to pass, and 
having given such a signal, they should not continue 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Have you completed 


your 
FALL FOOTWEAR 


plans? 


If not, then it will pay you to 
get in touch with us. For we 
are supplying many leading 
schools throughout the coun- 
try, not only with our famous 
PlasticGym shoe which is shown 
below, but with footwear for 
every occasion. It is but neces- 
sary that you send a postcard 
tous and ourrepresentative will 
visit your school witha large dis- 
play of shoes. Why not take 
advantage of the service we 


can give 


you now 


THAYER McNEIL 


47 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Natural Activities on Apparatus 


By J. H. McCuttocu 
Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti ° 


Low Horizontal Bar — Series IV. 


1. Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount. Jump to front rest. R % L, (leg coming to rest 
between hands) side riding seat. Reverse grip with R 
hand. Raise left leg sidewards so that left toe is hooked 
on bar. Release left hand swinging arm upward and 
swing forward in a full circle, holding firmly with the 
R hand and hooking the bar with the left toe and right 
knee. Come up to side riding seat. (The move is fre- 
quently called “flying angel.”) 

(c) Dismount: Ordinary grasp. Swing back releasing R 


leg and do long underswing dismount to mat as in- 


IIT-4. 


View 


2. (a) Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount. Jump to front rest. Swing body back, arching 
back, swing forward bending at hips, body resting on 
bar. Flex legs and rest forearms on the bar. Reach and 
grasp the thighs. This should be done immediately at 
the end of front swing. Quickly dip head and shoulders 
and do front circle with forearm rest on the bar. 
Dismount: Push off with the forearms as you come 
up on top of the bar and drop to mat. 


(c) 


S/DE VIEWS 


Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. 

Mount: Knee mount R leg inside hands as in III-2. 
As you come up on the bar, do a % turn L, regrasp- 
ing bar (ordinary grasp) with left-thigh resting on 


the bar. Swing right leg back and hook left knee 
bar doing back knee circle. a 
Dismount: Drop back releasing left leg and dis 
with underswing. This should be executed as a calle 
ous movement. 

Approach. Stand combined grasp, 
ordinary. 

Mount: Jump to front rest. Snap up with slight tur 
of the body and place left foot on the bar, re} 


hand. Swing R leg around making a half turn ta 


(c) 


left Teverse, righ 


stand in stride stand position regrasping bar with R 
hand. Do back foot circle. 
Dismount: Jump forward to mat. 


(c) 


5. (a) 
(b) 


Approach. Stand ordinary grasp. 

Mount: Jump slightly and flex legs so that toes almost 
touch bar. Keep arms straight and let the body swing 
forward under the bar. On the back swing quickly ex. 
tend legs downward and pull with arms coming » 
to front rest (Kip up). 

Dismount: Flank vault left to mat. 

Approach well back from the bar, arms straight and 
body bent forward slight at hips, ordinary grasp, 
Mount: Jump slightly so that feet barely clear floor. 
Keep arms straight and body slightly bent as at the 
start and let swing under the bar. At the end of the 
front swing, quickly straighten out the body arching 
the back, and immediately flex the legs so that the 
toes almost touch the bar. This must be done before 
the backward swing. As the body swings back under 
the bar extend the legs vigorously and pull with th 


(c) 
6. (a) 


(b) 


LONG UNDERSWINO 
OPSTART, KiP WP 


arms coming to front rest—(long underswing upstatt 
or Kip up). 
(c) Dismount: Drop back to mat. 


High Horizontal Bar 


A word of precaution before beginning this series will mt 
be amiss. Again let me caution you to keep the bar clean. This 
may be readily done by using emery cloth or sand paper. Us 


4. (a) 

(b) 
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Summer Schools of Education 


for Men and Women 


August 2, 1930 International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
June 30 to Aug ’ Pp 
SCHOOL OF COACHING pretive), drills and exhibitions, mass games, sports 
Knute Rockne, football; Dr. F. Allen, basketball; 2" 8ames, swimming. 
Les Mann, baseball; Earl Thomson, track; J. D. GRADUATE COURSES 
Brock, tennis; F. M. Mohler, lacrosse; T. K. Cureton, 
Jr, swimming. Qualified students may carry graduate work leading 
7 to the degree of Master of Physical Education, under 
the supervision of Dr. J. H. McCurdy. This includes 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY seminars and conferences, original work and theses be- 
Anatomy, athletic injuries, corrective gymnastics, sides classroom assignments. ~ 
ethnology of physical education, massage and first aid, 
organization and administration of physical education, GENERAL 


psychology of physical education, public school admin- 


: In addition to physical directors, public school teach- 
istration, recreation administration, school hygiene. 


ers may be interested in bacteriology, educational sta- 
tistics, French, physiology, etc- 


: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Apparatus exercise, calisthenics and light apparatus, | ; 
classroom and school exercises, community recreation, Character education, interpretation of religion, Sun- 
dancing (clog and character, folk and national, inter- day school supervision. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


For Particulars Address G. B. AFFLECK, Director Summer School 


Ready Go! 


When the Fall term opens wouldn't it be great to get 
a flying start....... all the new 


Narragansett 
Gymnasium Apparatus 


installed and ready for use. 


Just take a little time now and check over your pres- 
ent equipment .... list the repairs... . replace worn 
out mats .... add new pieces to give greater variety 
to the exercises. 


Your order placed now relieves you of all worry and 
inconvenience this Fall. 


Send jor folders on Steel Lockers, Shelving, and Office Cabinets 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK: 214 East 40th St. CHICAGO: 1504 Monadnock Blk. 
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CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS MANUFACTURERS 


WV E ARE prepared to execute, 
on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 
reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WTYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall 
Office and General Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 


PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 DETROIT, MICH. 


No. 7460 Price Each $5.65 


HE chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our Chart 
Catalog, for special use in Physical Education, size 27x35 
inches, lithographed in natural colors, on muslin backed pa- 
per, with common rollers top and bottom. 


Catalog will be sent on request 


Importers of Anatomical Charts, 
Models, Skeletons, etc. 


117 East 24th St. New York 


block magnesia on the hands. Watch out for blister 
continue working on the bar after they appear, a 
easily torn off. Unless it is a part of the regular 
not let go of the bar during the course of a swing. Wait mn: 
the end of the swing when the body has momentarily st er 
and then with a slight pull of the arm toward the bar rel 

the hands and drop to the mat. —— 

A fundamental movement for bar work is a good s 
should be secured from the starting position of 
arm hang. Sufficient momentum should be gained on 
swing to carry the body through the desired positions, 
ing to gain momentum by hanging on and whipping the bod 
back and forth in additional swings is tiring on hands and “a 
and frequently results in loosening the grip. 

Have safety man always in position. Where desirable Use 
wrist strap or safety belt. The latter is better when suspendel 
from overhead, though the regular tumbling belt held by ty 
men is very effective when properly used. : 
1. The Swing. 

(a) Approach: Stand a few inches back of the bar. 

(b) Mount: Jump and catch the bar ordinary grasp in 
upper arm hang. Pull up as in chinning the bar. As the 
chin comes up to the bar quickly flex the legs s0 that 
the toes almost touch the bar, and immediately exten 
them forward and upward straightening body and arms 
full length and arching the back. The minute the leg 
extension starts, the whole body is shot forward anj 
upward and straightened out from hands to feet, Ly 
body fall in a full swing keeping back arched. 

(c) Dismount: At the end of the back swing. Pull into the 
bar slightly and release hands dropping to mat. 


S and do ng 
Ss the skin is 
dismoun; do 


Wing, This 
the Upper 
the initial 
Attempt. 


II. (a) Approach: Hang ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount: Swing-on forward swing back slightly arched 
and chest elevated as you pass under the bar. (This is 
sometimes called a chest cast.) At the end of the for- 
ward swing snap right leg over the bar outside the 
right hand. Do not twist body. Swing left leg well back 
and pull with arms, mounting to side riding seat. 

(c) Dismount: Do R % R and swing with a continuow 
motion into long, underswing dismount. 

III. (a) Approach; Hang ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount; Swing and do a heel circle mount by flex- 
ing the legs at the end of the front swing, and rest- 
ing heels on the bar. Pull up and extend the legs at 
the end of the back swing. As you come up on top 
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of the bar, do a % turn left and regrasp the bar, 
and drop back doing a kip to front rest. 
(c) Dismount ; Flank vault left. 

IV. (a) Approach ; Hang ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount; Swing and do kip to front rest. Swing up 
to momentary hand stand and do a giant circle. On 
the upward swing the chest should be well ele- 
vated and back arched, allowing legs to follow 
around naturally. Hands and wrists should be shift- 
ed to the top of the bar. Come down to front rest. 

(c) Dismount ; Long underswing. 


V. (a) Approach; Hang reverse grasp. 

(b) Mount; Kip to front rest. Swing up to momentary 
handstand and on over into giant circle. It will help 
to flex the arms slightly coming to the top of the 
back swing but they should be extended again if 
you repeat the circle. 

VI. (a) Approach; Hang ordinary grasp. 

(b) Mount; Swing and do kip to front rest. Swing back 
and push away from the bar, swinging forward with 
arms fully extended. 

(c) Dismount; Just a fraction of a second before the 
end of the forward swing, flex the legs and let go 
of the bar, doing a back somersault or fly away. 


SIDE VIEWS 


Fal 


\\ 


VII. (a) Approach; Hang ordinary grasp. Get as full a swing 
as possible and at the end of the back swing, pull in 
slightly with the arms. Let go with the hands and 
tuck, doing a forward somersault. 


ral 


SIDE VIEWS 


SPORTBALL... still 
leading the way as the ideal 
playground ball 


Made of Live Rubber , 
* No Lacing Troubles 
No Inside Bladder 
. Sized from 6 inches to 2 
%, 24 inches to fit all. 
types of games Ps 
For Sample Balls and Prices 
Write 
The Athletic Supply Co. 
TWO STORES 


Columbus, Ohio Toledo, Ohio 


Athletic Contests 


. are usually fraught with casualties 
and victory often belongs to the team which can 
“patch up” the injuries of its star performers. 


is ideal as a “reconditioner” in athletic injuries, 

such as STRAINS, SPRAINS, BRUISES, or other 
INFLAMMATIONS 

It relieves pain, reduces swelling and quickly rein- 

states the athlete in the game. 


Wy, It is Indispensible 
as a First Aid 
Remedy 


THE 
DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 

New York N.Y. 
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Standards of a State Program of Physical Education (Continued from page 27 


the same thing or that their primary aims are the same, 
but from our experiences in Alabama situations I am 
convinced that the best results can be obtained by training 
and employing persons who are qualified to teach or 
supervise a general program. 

There should be one or more physicians who should 
give two hours daily for each 3000 pupils enrolled. Full- 
time school physicians should be used where the enroll- 
men is large enough to justify their employment. 

In the high schools there should be one full-time 
teacher of physical education for each 250 pupils en- 
rolled. Men teachers should be employed to teach boys 
and women to teach girls.’ 


VIII. Interscholastic Athletics 


The State Department of Education should help with the 

organization of and cooperate with a state high school 

athletic association. 

The State Director of Physical Education should, by 

virtue of his office, be a member of the governing body 

of the state high school athletic association. 

The high school athletic association and the State De- 

partment of Education, should both work toward and 

for participation of all high school pupils in athletics. 

. The State Department of Education should advocate a 

program of athletics that: 

A. Provides for competition between teams of equal ath- 
letic ability. 

B. Provides for players running the game after play has 
begun. : 

The state program of athletics for girls should follow 

the principles laid down in the platform of the Women’s 

Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
As I understand it, and as it has been explained by the 

published statement of Miss Agnes Wayman, this plat- 

form does not attempt to prohibit all interscholastic com- 

petition for all girls but it does seek to set up guiding 

principles for a sound and wholesome program of ath- 

letics for girls and women. 


IX. Standards for Facilities 


. Through, and in cooperation with, the Division of School- 
house Planning of the State Department of Education 
standards and specifications should be set up for: 

A. Size and location of site for schoolhouses. 

B. Layout and construction of playfields and courts. 

C. Construction of gymnasiums and playrooms. 

D. Construction of locker rooms and shower rooms. 
Through and in cooperation with the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education standards should be set up for physical 
education facilities and equipment for an accredited high 
school. 

. Through and in cooperation with the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education standards should be set up for phys- 
ical education facilities and equipment for a standardized 
elementary school. 


X. Standards for Reports and Records 


Provision should be made for receiving reports of the work 
done and of progress made. Reports should be received at least 
once annually. If practicable these reports should be incorpor- 
ated as part of the regular reports that are submitted to the 
State Department of Education by the various administration 
units of the State. 


' XI. Appointments, Tenure, Pay and Pensions 


Persons working in the various phases of physical education 
should have the same protection and conform to the same stand- 


Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Sixth — page 460- 1928. National Education Association, Wash- 
‘ugton, 


ards in regard to appointments, tenure, pay, 
other teachers. 


XII. Standards for Military Training 


Military training does not have similar outcomes in vi 
has physical education and should be omitted from any Betis 
of physical education that is set up for the public school. 


XIII. Standards for Public Relations 


The division of physical education should set up and 
out a plan for interpreting physical and health education to: 

1. School administrators. 4. Parents. ; 

2. Board of education. 5. Children. 

3. Teachers. 6. General public, 

In our efforts of this kind that are directed toward th 
school administrators I think that emphasis should be placed on 
the philosophy underlying physical education. An administraty 
without a broad and clear conception of educational Philosophy 
is merely a glorified clerk and is the greatest possible handicas 
to the development of physical education. 


XIV. Credit for Physical Education 


In high schools that offer an approved program. of phy sical 
education pupils should be permitted to earn credit for ty) 
Carnegie units in physical education toward high school grad. 
uation and college entrance. 

I realize that the granting of credit for the work done jy 
physical education does not make the work of more value; by 
as schools are organized and administered at the present tin 
the fact that physical education does not carry at least ty 
units credits practically prohibits the teaching of it in sml 
high schools. Every accredited high school must. necessarily 
offer to all pupils enough credit courses to permit them ty 
enter college after graduation from high school. In order to d 
this the minimum number of classes that must be offered, re. 
gardless of how small is the enrollment, requires the full tine 
of at least four teachers. If other non-credit courses such a 
physical education are given it means that additional teachers 
must be employed and it is only in occasional situations wher 
unusually capable school administrators are able to keep th 
welfare of the child prominently before school board member 
and the public that the additional teachers are employed. 

In Alabama, and in several other states the state accrediting 
authorities have authorized one unit credit for physical edu 
tion but this is not enough credit to justify to most people for 
years of work. 

It is not sufficient for individual states to authorize su 
credit because many high school graduates attend college i 
states other than the one in which they finished high school. It 
is necessary for the various sectional accrediting agencies, suth 
as the North Central Association of Colleges and Seconday 
Schools, and the Southern Association, to authorize at leas 
two units credits for four years work in physical education. 
* It seems to me that this organization could do a most vat 
able piece of work for the good of physical education by working 
with these various sectional accrediting agencies toward thi 
end. I think that we should work closely with the Society # 
College Directors of Physical Education to bring about thi 
result. 


Summary 
In this paper I have attempted to suggest satisfactory stast 
ards for: 
. Physical education legislation. 
. Physical education programs. 
. Physical education courses of study. ‘ 
Professional preparation in physical education of cls 
room teachers. 
. Professional preparation of teachers of physical educate 
. Certification in physical education. 
7. The personnel in physical education. 
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the schools of the state, and (2) at least two Carnegie 
unit credits for physical education toward high school 
graduation and college entrance. 


There has been considerable discussion during the 
last few years of this subject of credit and I believe that 
in the near future a reasonable amount of credit will 
be authorized for work in physical education; but it 
seems to me that we have made practically no progress 
in becoming entrenched in the field of public school 
finance, In my opinion it is vitally important that we as 
individuals and as a group study carefully and critically 
the methods of distribution of state funds, the various 
efforts at equalization of educational opportunity, and 
other techniques and principles of public school finance. 


8 Interscholastic athletics. 
9, Facilities for physical education. 


10. Reports and records. 
11. Appointment, tenure, pay and pensions. 
, Military training in relation to physical education. 


j3, Publis relations. 

14. Credit for physical education. 

As I see the situation there are two of these stand- 
ards that are most fundamental and far-reaching, that 
need to be attained before the physical education pro- 

ram can make the most contribution to complete liv- 
ing for all the boys and girls in a state. These. two 
standards have to do (1) with recognition of the cost 
of physical education and physical education facilities 
in planning and carrying out a financial program for 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


4 HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 
308 W. 59th St., New York City 


WINSLOW HEALTH AND HYGIENE CHARTS 


Sixteen Charts 


44 x 32 Inches in Size 


A very practical formulation of a complete Health 
Course. A new content is given to old subjects. 


Printed in 9 Colors 


The series includes 16 charts. 


W 1 Living Substance of W 9 Secretion and Excre- 
the Body tion. 

W 2 The Skeletal System W10 The Nervous System 

W 3 The Muscular System W11 The Eye 


W 4 Food Values W12 The Ear 
W 5 Digestion W13 Germs and Germ Dis- 
eases 


W 6 Dental Hygiene 
W 7 Air and Health 
W 8 Circulation @ 


W14 Municipal Sanitation 
W15 Insect Enemies 
W16 The Health Dept. 


A complete Instructors Manual accompanies the charts. 
It is easy to build a Health Instruction Program about 
these charts. 


Price per chart with plain rollers . . . $4.50 
Complete Set (according to mounting) ... . . $47.50 to $119.20 


Write for Information 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Educational Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
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Physical Education in Soviet Russia (Continued from page 11) 


Basket ball ranks next in popularity; and volley ball 
comes closely after. Then handball; but their game ot 
handball is different from ours. It is played on an open 
field and is just a little like our touch football. Tennis, 
hockey, and other games follow in popularity. 

Of the activities other than games, “Light Athletics” 
are most popular. Light athletics are simply our track, 
but the throwing events are not included. Discus, jave- 
lin, shot-put, and the like are included with boxing and 
wrestling as “Heavy Athletics.”” They are less popular. 
Sharp-shooting is next in favor and attracts great num- 
bers. (You may have guessed from what you've heard 
of Russia that shooting is a very popular sport there.) 
Water sports rank fourth. These are rowing, swim. 
ming, and diving. Next are gymnastics and apparatus 
work; the Heavy Athletics, and so on. About one third 
of the athletes are engaged in games, about one fourth 
in Light Athletics, about one sixth in shooting, and 
the rest in the various other sports. Winter sports must 
be considered separately, for in their season they dis- 
place the others. The Russians are very interested and 
particularly good in winter sports. 


— the Higher Soviet of Physical Culture in 
the National government, there is a State Central 
Institute of Physical Culture. This is located in Moscow 
and is conducted under the auspices of the Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Health. The Institute pursues the 
following aims: (1) to carry out scientific research in 
the domain of physical culture, (2) to develop experts 
in physical culture, (3) to train teachers for schools, in- 
dustrial establishments, etc., (4) to disseminate scien- 
tific knowledge on physical culture among the masses 
of the people; and (5) to afford post-graduate training 
for physicians and teachers. 

The work of the institute is divided up among four 
departments: (1) a scientific research department, 
(2) training classes, (3) a department including exper- 
imental and auxiliary institutions and clinics, (4) and 
lastly, a scientific consultation department, which gives 
advice, without charge, to institutions and individuals 
on matters of physical culture. This last is rather an 
innovation to us. I had the good fortune to be con- 
ducted through the Institute with an escort from the 
offices of the school. The facilities—buildings, labora- 
tories, gymnasiums, etc——were not nearly so good as 
those we have in this country. But that is to be ex- 
pected if one considers the hardships of reconstruction 
and the poverty of the country following the Revolu- 
tion. Facilities are not so important as subject mat- 
ter, methods, system, and the like. The former may 
wait while these more important things are given at- 
tention. 

Another institution I wish to commend—even more 
heartily—is the Moscow Recreation Park. Here is 
found a great assortment of buildings, fields, and equip- 
ment of all kinds for physical activity. They are de- 
signed to attract people of all ages and both sexes. By 
the way, in Russian sports the women are on an abso- 


lute par with the men. They do not have the same pto- 
gram, but they receive as much attention and indulge a 
freely as do the men. I was particularly interesteq to 
see that at this park some attention and equipment are 
devoted to little tots below school age. Several good 
sized buildings are so used. One contains inclined and 
waving walks, short chutes, jump-offs to sawdust piles 
and low hurdles. Another contains sandpiles, “cut-oyp" 
facilities, etc. Some are nurseries—and these are per- 
haps the most important, for they serve a double pur- 
pose. They amuse and instruct the children, but they 
also relieve the parents of their charges. This freedoi 
permits the adults to enter into the activities of the park 
and enjoy the recreation. I think most parents will ap- 
preciate this, and back me up in saying that it’s a great 
arrangement ! 

Several other buildings are devoted to educational 
displays—imostly related to health work: hygiene, sap. 
itation, control of disease, etc. They are distinctive inas. 
much as they are understandable to the illiterate as wel 
as to others. The peasant need not be able to read in 
order to get their meaning and be instructed by them, 
The buildings are inexpensive and wooden—admittedly 
only temporary structures. These like many other struc. 
tures in Russia were put up immediately with scant 
funds, rather than Jater in better style, because they 
were needed to fill a definite place in the life of the 
worker. The planners of the system of reorganization 
were not daunted by the lack of money. They went on 
with the work just the same; and certainly did a great 
deal with very little wealth. I sincerely believe that 
more is accomplished in the Moscow Recreation Park 
with each dollar than in any other park in the world. 


ERHAPS I have painted too rosy a picture; but 

I myself believe not. Nevertheless, it is wise to give 

a bit of the other side in closing. I do not think the 

Russians’ teaching method of physical education the 

best. I should also criticize many features in their cur- 

riculum. I believe they have given too small a place to 

physical education in the school program, Facilities are 

poor, as has already been said. But these things, while 

surely flaws, cannot spoil the splendid design and fine 
conception of the picture as a whole. 

The development of physical education in Soviet 
Russia is not ideal; it is far from the ultimate; but 
there are some things about it that may well make 
physical educators abroad sit up and take notice. It 
represents a keen appreciation of values by the goveri- 
ment, a splendid understanding and foresight on the 
part of its designers, and—most important of alla 
fine spirit of participation by the people. 

NOTE: This little clipping, from the New York Times oi 
Wednesday, April 9th, will have added interest for the readers 
of this article. 

SOVIETS PLAN COUNCIL OF PHYSICAL 

CULTURE 
Will Make Training Compulsory for Workers and 
Children Under Government Control 
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Moscow, April 8. ( AP)—T he government decided 
esterday to establish an All-Union Council of Physical 
Culture, thus becoming probably the first country in the 
world to establish a Ministry of Physical Culture as a 
regular department of government. 

The council was created in order to increase the pro- 
ductivity of labor and create a supertype of working- 
man who will be “an active constructor and struggler 
for socialism.” It will have all of the powers of a regu- 
lar commissariat and will control the activities of al! 
sporting organizations and physical culture societies 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

Physical culture education of workers, peasants, 


youths and children will be compulsory. Special schools 


for the training of instructors will be opened in various 
parts of the country, and the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil will organize mass production of physical culture 
apparatus. Plans are now being made for the construc- 
tion of stadia, athletic fields and physical culture parks. 

‘As in the past, athletic rivalry, record-breaking and 
the giving of prizes will be discouraged, the govern- 
ment’s idea being to develop collective forms of phys- 
ical culture. 

The All-Union Council will consist of sixty-five 
members, representing every republic of the Soviet 
Union and every branch of the government. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


j. McCurpy, M. D., Director 


EQUIPMENT — Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES — Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


GeEorGE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 


COMMUNITY 


Octavo 278 pages. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


By 


James CLaAupE Extsom, M.D. 
Professor of Physical Education at the University of Wisconsin 


ULL and specific directions for guiding the recreational activities of commu- 

nities and groups, written by one who has had a rich experience as a physical 
director, a demonstrator of community recreational methods, and a professor of 
. physical education. The book presents briefly the fundamental principles which 
should be understood by all who wish to become efficient leaders of recreational 
activities. It then describes the significance of the holidays and festivals which 
offer special opportunities for social gatherings and community programs, and 
explains fully a large number and variety of games and stunts which are particu- 
larly suited to each occasion. Finally, it gives suggestions and further games and 
pastimes for schoolroom use, camps, picnics, and other general needs. 


Illustrated 


THE CENTURY CO. 


RECREATION + 


Price $2.25 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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Athletics for Women from a National Point of View (Continued from page 1 


amateur may possess many characteristics in common,— 
love of the game, an equal skill, an equal sportsman- 
ship, a parity in influence for good. But the honest pro- 
fessional reaps from sport material and monetary ad- 
vantages that the amateur by definition foregoes. These 
the amateur ought to forego willingly. In most cases 
he does so. But there are and probably always will be 
those who are led to claim the rewards of the amateur 
status without paying its price-——a crowd of nonde- 
scripts tossed about between two worlds by the winds of 
their own mercenary desires. Certainly such persons 
have no place in any conception of life or of education 
that is based upon democracy and the right to develop 
the habits and powers, of the mind, the body, or the 
spirit, in accordance with individual capacity. A consci- 
entious adherence to the amateur status in fact as well 
as in principle safeguards that right as nothing else can. 
On the other hand, inviolability of the status of the am- 
ateur guarantees democracy in some of the more im- 
portant aspects of the educational process. These two 
forces are complementary. One supports the other. 
Secret violations of the amateur status in our colleges 
and schools cannot but contribute to impair the quality 
of educational democracy that is dear to every Ameri- 
can. This is the fundamental reason why the insistence 
of the Women’s Division that our school and college 
sport shall be amateur in fact as well as in name de- 
serves the adherence of us all. 

Yet I think we ought to remind ourselves that inas- 
much as there is a place in men’s sports for the pro- 
fessional athlete, there should be a similar place in 
women’s athletics for the girl who, having counted the 
costs and made up her mind, turns professional. To this 
end, the way is doubtless made easier by the workings 
of commercialism and the public acclaim that champi- 
onships of all kinds call forth. If and when any young 
woman determines to become a professional athlete, she 
should be sufficiently sportsmanlike to announce the 
fact and accept both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages that accrue under the professional status. 

The Women’s Division does well, I believe, to uphold 
the status of the amateur, to deter as many young 
women as possible from entering professional compe- 
tition particularly at school and college age, and to 
seek to cast out commercialism and all its works. Yet 
merely to protect young women from the effects of 
commercialism is not enough. They must be enlisted 
actively to combat it, for only by such means can you 
assist in preserving the essential nature of women’s 
athletics as recreative activity and as a force for good 
in American life. 


these days we hear much of standardization and 
its advantages. There is no phase of the educational 
process, no aspect of youthful activity, but has its 
standards. Into the somewhat mechanical attitude of 
mind that these facts imply, we as Americans have 
come to believe that we have been forced by the extent 


of our country and the size of the groups with Which 
we have to deal. With all our faith in bigness, numbers 
and statistics, and all the inferences, pleasing and wi 
pleasing (chiefly pleasing) that we are accustomed to 
draw from them, it is wholesome now and again ty 
revert to individuals and to ask ourselves jn specific 
cases whether, after all, the advantages that bulk 50 
large in the group are realized in respect of its every 
member. 

No procedure can be at once more disillusioning 
and more heartening. Those of you who serve at the 
outposts of sport, as teachers, as group leaders, or a 
practical workers in young women’s activities, my 
have your moments of discouragement, almost of 
despair. In spite of all our means and averages, there 
is never a one-hundred-per-cent physical performance 
in any set of youngsters. There always is and always 
will be a proportion of failure—something more to he 
accomplished. Every individual youngster with whom 
you deal will share this deficiency because she is a hy. 
man being, and for the reason that you are dealing with 
human beings, forming their bodies and characters ang 
lives, I venture to remind you that you can show them 
the way to a modicum of happiness. In all our education 
the danger is lest we become doctrinaire, mistaking the 
shadow for the substance. Physical education must not 
content itself with serving only the ends of health and 
bodily well-being. Those of you who are connected 
with schools and colleges share in the responsibilities 
of those institutions for the happiness of the youngsters 
entrusted to your care. All sport should be fun, and no 
activity is sport unless it is fun. Those planks in your 
platform that can be built into a bridge to connect more 
closely the more formal aspects of your work with the 
possibilities for happiness that lie in human life, are 
especially commendable. The part that athletics should 
play in undergraduate and school days should enable 
youths to be happy, generous, and unashamed in play. 
I know of no heavier responsibility that lies upon any 
aspect of our education. For all our material wealth and 
the opportunities that it can bring to us as a nation, we 
shall be poor indeed unless these things enable us 0 
increase our capacity for the savoring of life. To this 
salutary end, one of the wholesome means includes skil 
in athletic activity and appreciation of it in others, the 
give-and-take of sport, the benefits in recreation and 
in mental health that even a moderate athletic exper: 
ness can bring to anyone, rich or poor, who can fora 
time lose therein that world that is too much with 
To offer these benefits to all and sundry, without respet 
to birth or station, to insist that sport shall be fun, and 
year by year to demonstrate that there are many abiding 
joys of body and of mind that can be purchased, nt 
by money, but only by persistence, fortitude, true 
gard for others, and faithful service to ideals, —thes, 
I deem to be valuable parts of the contribution tha 
such an organization as yours can make to our nationd 
life. 
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Program Building With the Dane 


(Concluded from page 19) 


light changed from a red to violet brin 
vigorous movements of the dashing figure 
light changed to a cool blue as the dancers one by 

were drawn into one powerful mass, their movers 
becoming more and more mechanical as they worke 
up to a tremendous climax. The effect of the climax 
was accentuated by the whole mass dispersing and fal. 
ing to the floor. As the music became slower and softer 
the light again changed to a very light amber and Tos 
which fell on the heads and chests of the dancets 5 
they slowly strained upward, searching for a More 
satisfying expression of life. 

This ended the first half.of the evening's entertain. 
ment and was followed by an arrangement of individy 
and original dances. The following material gives 3 
short resume of this part of the program. These Orig 
nal problems were so placed in order as to present the 
heavy emotional first, then the lyrical, then a sm 


ging out the 
S. Slowly the 


group of comic studies, and for a finale, a vigorow 
group dance. The program was arranged as follows: 


Selubert Waltz—Scarl Chopin 
V. Studies 

3. Pantalon and Columbine ~.......:......03s00 Schumann 

4. And the Big Brown Bear Said “Woof”. .Mana 

Gounod 

VI. Am Some Victor Herbert 


The little studies were very short, each one trying 
catch some humorous quality as it is expressed in huma 
or animal characteristics. In some cases the inspiration 
for the idea and music was borrowed. In others the ie 
and music were entirely original. We tried to choos 
what would be appropriate for an artistic balance. 


iy may be helpful to give a short description of o# 
or two of the comic studies to furnish an idea of th 
procedure. The rooster and puddle duck dancers wot 
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costumes as nearly representing the original objects as 
ossible. The rooster had a red cap cut to represent a 
ory a long feather tail, and long wing like scailoped 
' Jeeves painted to represent brown wings. The move- 
arent were comical in the extreme—the dancer now 
strutting boldly, now scratching joyfully with wings 
flying. Rubinstein’s “Toreador and Andalouse was 
the music used for this. The two small illustrations 
chow the general effect of the movements, though un- 
fortunately the costumes were not available when the 
pictures were taken. The puddle duck had an amusing 
pair of feet made of cardboard cut in generous size to 
represent the webbed feet of a duck: and around the 
tops at the ankle was ruffled paper very similar to the 
ruff of feathers on a duck’s leg. He seemed to say: 

“I've big ideas 

But still get stuck, 

It’s tough to be 

A Puddle Duck.” 


Gounod’s “Funeral Dance of the Marionettes” was 
used for this number. 
Pantalon and Columbine was a humorous interpreta- 


tion of Schumann's music of the same name. The Three ™® 


Blind Mice needs no explanation as it is easily inter- 
preted. The music for this was an arrangement of the 
familiar old tune. 

“The Big Brown Bear Said ‘Woof’ ”’ was one of the 
most successful of the dances from the standpoint of 
furnishing fun to the audience. The girl dancer was 
simply dressed in a brown, bulkily draped costume. The 
effect of the dance was aptly given by the dancer’s pos- 
ture, which consisted of a bent over position with arms 
dangling loose jointedly and shoulders swinging. At the 
same time she maintained an empty, puzzled expression 
on her face. The movements and postures of this dance 
are easily worked out by any dancing class and are 
meant to some extent to permit expressions of individ- 
ual taste. The fact that so many are familiar with the 
song makes this a popular number. 


There was nothing unusual or remarkable in this 
program except that it strove to be a real culmination 
of the year’s work. If the girls themselves had not 
reached the stage of creative maturity, we should never 
have attempted a program no matter how much “danc- 
ing” the girls had experienced. 

Through the experience of the program we have de- 
scribed, the girls were able to live out the history of the 
dance art and in turn have the pleasure of giving their 
discoveries to others. In other words, the spectacle was 
secondary to the educational experience of the students 
and the audience. 


We must always remember that the artistic value 
of any performance lies in the sincerity of the artist. 
Since we cannot all be artists, we must be very careful 
hot to attempt emotional material which is beyond our 
range of expression. If we follow a certain truth within 
ourselves and encourage this truth in students, w/at- 
ever results is bound to be sincere. Whether or not these 
results are of program quality remains with the judg- 
ment and good taste of the instructor. ' 


A Delightful Mid-West Vacation 
Playground for Women 


BRUSH up your sports technique. Complete equipment for 
your use. Wonderful facilities for the enjoyment of all 
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Education 
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aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
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one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 
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A Review of the Mid-West Convention (Continued ~~ page 24) 


the student who is to teach physical education only, we need 
to impress the objectives of our profession...We must prepare 
our teachers to meet situations which we cannot specifically 
forecast. Adaptability is the word...Participation in activities 
is the most important feature of physical education teacher train- 
ing. If a student or teacher is to think properly about an activity, 
he must have participated in it. It is a case of learning by doing 
...Observation and reading are other avenues that must be 
followed and impressed on our students...The heart of training 
in physical education is the history of physical education. Past 
aud present practice knowledge of physical education is the real 
basis for physical education teacher learning. 

Mr. Simon Benson, University of Chicago, showed illus- 
trated slides and spoke in general about athletic training policies 
ii! preparing athletes for participation in games. 

Mr. A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical Education, 
Michigan. “Tournament Administration and Classification from 
the State Association Standpoint.” 

In the Mid West there are 6,080 high schools with an en- 
rollment of 1,396,000 pupils. 

Athletic competition should be equal. There should be a 
change in classification in schools for tournament purposes. 

Meets, tournaments, etc. are now being run largely by State 
H.S.A.A. rather than by colleges or other institutions. 

The State H.S.A.A. are continuously increasing in number 
and efficiency. 31 states now have high school athletic asso- 
ciations. 

State associations promote a broader program than has beet 
fostered by invitational meets. 

Colleges should recognize that high schools can regulate and 
conduct their athletics and amount of same. Colleges should 
cooperate. On the other hand, state associations should recog- 
nize that colleges introduced the idea of invitational meets and 
their efforts should therefore be appreciated. 

High school athletic problems are different from college 
athletics. High school athletics should be recognized as part of 
a secondary educational stheme. 


Vv 
BOY SCOUT SECTION 


Summariser: E. A. Wright, Detroit Public Schools 


The program of Scouting in relation to the Public Schools 
is one of cooperation in the administration of Scout troops 
meeting in school buildings. The Public Schools and Boy Scout 
Movement may thus render a higher service to more of our 
five million boys, twelve to sixteen years of age, two-thirds of 
whom have no connection with any program of religious edu- 
cation. 

The ‘men gathered at. the Boy Scout Sectional Meeting 
therefore feel that the following data may help others in the 
field of Physical Education to more clearly perceive this pro- 
gram as an ideal leisure time activity for the boy of today—the 


man of tomorrow. 

1. A great majority of the boys of America will never 
receive the benefit of the Boy Scout program through any othe: 
medium than the School Scout plan. 

2. A wonderful opportunity is afforded fathers and teachers 
to more clearly appreciate the habits and conduct as evidenced 
by the boy in the participation in. this program during his leisure 
time. 

3. Boards of Education should not take over the entire 
administration of the Boy Scout Program, but rather they 
should assist the Local Council through making available 
School facilities for Scout use. The entire matter of enlisting 
the help of the Board of Education is one of salesmanship, and 
the Scout Executive should act in this capacity. 

4. Scouting is an extra-curricular activity, and should not 
be included in the daily curricula of the school. 

5. Physical directors should actually supervise this pro. 
gram, and are promoting it as an after school activity. Volun. 
tcer assistance is an absolute necessity if this plan is to succeed, 

6. Boy Scout activities should be promoted in schools hay- 
ing boys twelve to sixteen years of age. 

7. Copies of the Detroit plan of cooperation may be pro- 
cured by writing to the Health Education Department of the 
Detroit Board of Education, 1354 Broadway Avenue. 


VI 
TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 


Summariser: Katherine L. Cronin, University of Wisconsin. 


Miss Frances Musselman, Principal of the Chicago Normal 
School of Physical Education led a discussion of “The Report 
of the Committee on the Curriculum.” 

This committee appointed by the A.P.E.A. worked over a 
period of two years. One hundred and thirty-nine institutions 
were studied. Its report published this year consists of: 

1. A detailed set of comparative tables showing profes- 
sional courses in physical education offered in various 
institutions throughout the country with the number oi 
hours offered and required in each course. 

2. Some definite recommendations. 

3. A suggested curriculum for a four-year course. 

The purpose of the study as stated in the report was to: 
Make a detailed analysis of hours required in each course 
by the various institutions giving training to teachers 
of physical education. 

2. To standardize the terminology of the course. 

3. To recommend medium requirements for each course. 

The general recommendations and the suggested curriculum 
offered by the report were discussed and criticized by the group. 

The criticisms offered were as follows: 

1. There are some discrepancies and inaccuracies in the 
tabulations. 

2. It seems impossible to secure “a thorough grounding in 
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technique and methods including theory, practice and 
directed teaching” in the comprehensive list of activities 
suggested in the one hour a day time allotment. If this 
is to mean 1 credit hour involving 3 hours work there 
is still. cause for objection. Why should static, didactic 
work receive hour for hour credit and dynamic practical 
laboratory or activity work receive only 1-3 credit? 


3. The suggested curriculum seems to crowd an impossible 
amount into four years. It seems to be a suggested super- 
structure when what we probably need is revision and 
rebuilding of our curriculum from the bottom up. 


The report shows us conclusively that we are not stan- 
dardized. “As to whether standardization makes for better 
teachers, is good for the profession, or is good for our souls, 
the report does not offer a suggestion.” ; 

Martin I. Foss, a member of the committee, spoke stating 
some of the difficulties of the work of the committee. To puzzle 
out the reports sent in from the various institutions had been 
a stupendous job and time had been limited. He said the com- 
mittee welcomed criticism as they considered it merely a start 
from which to start building what may finally prove to be a 
satisfactory plan. 

The report may be purchased from the A.P.E.A.—five dol- 
lars for the first copy and three dollars for additional copies. 

Mr. C. E. Ragsdale, Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “Some Researches in Motor Learning.” 

By means of motion picture records of juggling and basket 
ball passing, Mr. Ragsdale indicated the possibilities of un- 
earthing more about the laws of motor learning and of determ- 
ining more exactly what role teachers actually play in the learn- 
ing process. 

The pictures of juggling showed beginners and skilled per- 
formers. With beginners it was evident that there was no cer- 
tainty in the repetition of their movements—they were random. 
In comparing beginners with skilled jugglers it seemed diffi 
cult to find elements in the beginners’ movements repeated in 
the skilled movements. This would tend to refute the gener- 
ally accepted theory that learning results from repetition of 
the same movements ; rather it would seem that learning resuits 
from repeated opportunity to repeat the act. Perhaps our main 
job as teachers is to see that these opportunities for repetition 
of effort are provided. 

From carefully observing the pictures reasons for beginners’ 
failures .might be noted. The value of various teaching aids 
may be studied by starting in different groups in different ways 
and noting differences in progress. The following type of 
questions ought to be answered in time: 

‘What is the value of explanation or verbal instruction? 

Of demonstrations? Of teaching by the whole or part 

method ? 

Mr. Ragsdale seems convinced that whatever little value 
verbal explanation may have, that pointing out the rhythmical 
character of the activity to be learned is necessary. 

In the pictures of the basketball pass it was shown that when 


the movement was combined without the ball although the actuai 
character of the movement changed, the general rhythm of it 
remained the same. 

Mr. Ragsdale feels that we need laws of learning based upon 
a study of motor learning and that results of such studies will 
have a real influence upon psychologists and their general laws 
of learning. 

Mr. Robert Nohr, Jr., Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. “Economic Distribution of 
Time for Teaching Various Activities in Training Schools.” 

There is a difference between teaching graded work in the 
field and in teaching material to training school students. We 
need a technique of “teaching teachers to teach.” 

Some definite conclusions from studies in mental and motor 
learning are: 


1. There is an optimum length of practice period. 
2. The greater period over which practice may be dis- 
tributed, the greater will be the skill gained for each unit 
of time. 
3. The rate of learning depends greatly upon the right kind 
of assignments and the aids in learning given by the in- 
structor. The large unit assignment with daily and defi- 
nite assignments seems best for motivation and intel- 
ligent effort. 
4. The value of whole or part method in teaching sé¢ems to 
depend upon the type of activity. It is probably a greater 
question of how much the whole ought to be broken up 
into its elements. 
There are two widely separated methods of arranging and 
presenting material to future teachers: 
Activities as such are taught these teachers to be, during 
the first three years—by teacher activities rather than 
self activity. In the senior year the student is expected, 
to teach these. 
2. The freshman year is devoted to learning many activities 
by having many short practice periods to work on a large 
series of unit assignments. In the sophomore year he be- 
gins to review this material by having short periods of 
laboratory teaching. In addition he would of course 
continue to learn additional skills. This plan would con- 
tinue in third and fourth years with the addition of meth- 
ods courses. 
Mr. Nohr has had great success with the second method. 
Our need is to get the best out of our time by proper con- 
formity to modern teaching methods. 
VII 
ORTHOPEDIC SECTION 
Summariser: Miss Evelyn Spindler, West Senior High School 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

I. Introduction by Dr. Helen Denniston of University of 
Wisconsin. “Trend of Physical Education Toward Physiother- 
apy and Toward that Special Branch of Physiotherapy known as 
Occupational Therapy.” 

“Physiotherapy has made rapid advances since the World 
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finish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Government tests have 
proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 
ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. 

Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc. 


E. T. BOZENHARD, 


15 Fast 26th St.. New York. N Y. 
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War due to rehabilitation work...... The development of electro 
and radiant therapy is also recent...Orthopedic work retains 
its identity but becomes just one phase of broader physical 
therapy work.” 

II. Dr. Coulter of Northwestern University. “Muscle Re- 
education in Treatment of Paralysis.” 

He defined muscle re-education as “the encouragement of 
voluntary muscle movement” in a position of rest and relaxation 
and of protection: against the pull of antagonistic groups of 
strong muscles. He listed means used in treatment of paralysis: 
viz. heat, massage, sometimes electrical stimulation, always 
proper splinting, and muscle re-education for both strength and 
restoration of function. He gave specific details in the treatment 
of paralysis of 

Circumflex (axillary )—Deltoid 
Median nerve—Pronators 
Ulnar nerve—Extension of fingers 

Throughout his talk Dr. Coulter reiterated the cardinal prin- 
ciples of physical therapy : 

1. While power for muscle movement resides within the 
muscle itself, the cause of movement is an impulse from 
the brain. Therefore, it is not sufficient to stimulate 
by electricity or passive movement; for true re-education 
the stimulus must come from the brain; it is necessary 
to get the patient’s interest and cooperation. 

Have patient at ease and relaxed. 

Explain situation and purpose in detail to the patient. 
Coax, don’t force. Dr. Coulter condemned forcing a con- 
tracted muscle under anesthesia. The principle is to 
gradually relax and elongate the contracted muscles 
and to gradually strengthen the weakened — stretched 
muscles. 

Work only a little at a time, but frequently. 

Care as of a fracture patient. 

Begin with a small (15 degree) arc of movement and 
slowly increase. 

8. Splint to rest weak muscle and prevent its stretching. 

Re-education is therefore just one element in the treatment 
of paralysis, but an essential one due to the fact that the stim- 
ulus that strengthens comes from within and must come from 
the patient’s conscious effort. 


wh 


III. Dr. Bardeen of University of Wisconsin was not pres- 
ent to talk on “The New Wisconsin Hospital for Crippled Chil- 


_dren.” Dr. Denniston (presiding) remarked that this hospital 


would afford laboratory facilities for students in physical ther- 
apy at the University. 

IV. Miss Marjorie Taylor of The Junior League Curative 
Workshop in Milwaukee. “The Physical Exercise Value of Oc- 
cupational Therapy.” 

She defined occupational therapy as “purposeful activity’— 
purposeful because we dealt with the patient on three levels— 
physical, educational, and emotional. 

Occupational Therapy includes handwork, games, and more 


An occupational therapist must know psychology an¢ 
characteristics as well as anatomy and technique, 

Pictures showing both method and results at the Junior 
League Shop were most interesting. After treatment by heat 
massage and other techniques, occupational therapy and edu. 
cation through play and handwork activities begin. For exam- 
ple, in the treatment of hand injuries, use of stringing of beads 
sewing of cards; upper arm, use of a fish pond placed high 
for large movement; deltoid, use of dancing with arms out- 
stretched for wings. In the treatment of brachial plexus injuries 
use weaving and the tying of knots, the loom placed high to 
necessitate large arm movements. Arthritis—hbasketry, the ma- 
terial being light and size easily adjusted. Spasticity—carrying 
of a wooden egg on a spoon. , 

All these and many other activities add interesting elements 
for the patient; cause him to forget his deformity, and to over- 
come, by the appeal of the occupation, the habit of not trying, 

Accurate measurements are made by the use of several 
unique devices so that muscle tests and progress can be accy- 
rately determined. Charts of progress are kept—both for guid. 
ance of the aide and for an interesting stimulant for the patient, 

V. Motion pictures sent by Dr. Lowman showing work 
done at the Orthopedic Hospital School in Los Angeles, 

Balance and the use of balance boards in orthopedic treat- 
ment. Small models were on display. 

Underwater exercise in the treatment of paralysis and scolio- 
sis. The water lends support and makes it possible to get move- 
ment where it would be impossible with friction over a board, 
or gravity, present. Water work lowers possibility of injury by 
over-fatigue or too great a movement arc. The principles and 
details of this work are written up by Dr. Lowman in the March 
22nd issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 

The key type tank developed by Miss Elson at the University 
ot Wisconsin is an improvement enabling the operator to reach 
every part of her patient and yet not be in the water herself, 

VI. Conclusion. 

The meeting was a pleasant combination of lecture, demon- 
stration and picture. It brought views of the latest develop- 
ments in equipment and in precise methods needed. 

-It stressed the importance of having a specially trained tech- 
nician in physical therapy and all its many branches—an oper- 
ator trained not only in the physical and technical requirements, 
but also in the educational, occupational, emotional and psychol- 
ogical elements involved and used in the newer physical therapy. 


CITY PHYSICAL DIRECTORS’ SECTION 
Summariser: B. E. Bayh, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Dr. Harry Burns, as chairman. arranged for the City Direc- 
tors’ Session this year an unusually interesting program. No 
papers were presented. The program was in the nature of a 
round table discussion and the difficulty of attempting to sum- 
marize such a meeting is doubtless evident to all. 
An interesting thing to those of us who have attended this 
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than fifty crafts selected as to the amount and range of activity. 
Address 
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meeting for a few years has been the steady increase 
in the number attending. From a very small group in the be- 
ginning this section has grown until at this 1930 meeting there 
were sixty persons present. 

Discussion of the group centered about these major questions 
proposed by our chairman : 

1, Who should serve as the head of the health education 

program? 

2. What are the principle administrative duties of the head? 

3. Into what divisions is the program of health education 

usually divided? 

It was interesting to notice in passing that the group wisely 
evaded the question of terminology and accepted “Health Pro- 
ram” as indicating what some would say should be “Health 
and Physical Education Program.” ; 

Many differing opinions were advanced in the discussion 
which followed the proposal of the questions indicated above. 
We believe that we are passing on the general group opinion 
which was about as follows: . 

First—Who should serve as the head of the health program? 

The M.D. degree was not considered necessary but of ad- 
vantage. Administrative ability was considered absolutely neces- 
sary. Medical men are more likely to look at the program from 
a pathological viewpoint. People well prepared in the field ot 
physical education and in general education with fine admin. 
istrative qualities make desirable physical directors. 

Second—What are the principal administrative duties of the 
head? 

The question of rank was raised here and it was generally 
agreed that if the health program was to be placed first then 
the physical director should rate or rank next to the superin- 
tendent of schools. This status would empower him to mould 
the entire program in the light of good health. Without con- 
siderable authority such matter as planning of daily programs, 
etc. with health in mind could not be carried out. 

Among the items listed as administrative in nature were the 
following : staff, salaries, teaching schedules, supplies and equip- 
ment, reports, annual budget, etc. 

Third—Into what major divisions or departments is the pro- 
gram of health education usually divided? 

a. Health Service. It was suggested that this division in- 
clude activities in connection with school physicians, dentists, 
nurses, etc. The question was raised here about the necessity 
for medical training in order to be able to promote this phase 

of the work. It was agreed that technical medical training would 


sectional 


- be helpful but that the thing most desired was the ability to 


secure the service and not necessarily the ability to give it. 

b. Health Instruction. The discussion at this point seemed 
to indicate that the work of this division both as to personnel 
and as to program is very much in controversy. Who shall give 
health instruction? The room teacher? Science department or 


special teachers in the field of physical education? Almost no_ 


one favored having the science department do it; several thought 
the room teacher could do it best; many preferred to have the 
physical education teachers carry on the program of health 
instruction. 


c. Health Practice. This division should include not only 
the usual program of physical education activities, but should 
also include building sanitation, general school environment, etc. 

Many cities represented in the meeting indicated that they 
either had or were working toward a program approximating 
the one outlined above. The meeting went on record as favoring 


~ 
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a study to determine just what 
standard American cities. 

Dr. Harry Burms of Pittsburgh and Mr. Floyd Rowe of 
Cleveland were re-elected as president and secretary respectively. 


‘set up” is being used in our 


RESEARCH SECTION 


Summarizer: Darwin A. Hindman, Ohio State University 


The Research Section met in the banquet room of the 
Schroeder Hotel, Friday, March 28, 1930. Sixty-five members 
were present for dinner and twenty joined the group after 
dinner. 


Dr. A. H. Steinhaus, chairman, called for the election of 
officers. Mr. C. H. McCloy was selected chairman, and Mr. 
V. F. Hernlund secretary...Four ten-minute papers were read. 
These papers on researches conducted by the authors were all 
deserving of much more than the allowed time. 


Mr. T. A. Jenkins of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College read a 
paper, prepared jointly by him and Dr. Steinhaus, entitled 
“Further Reports on the Effect of Exercise on the Basal Meta- 
bolism.” This report is a continuation of the one given at the 
Mid West Convention in 1928 and published in the A.P.E.R. 
of December, 1928. After a long and carefully controlled study 
of the basal metabolism of dogs, the authors conclude that there 
is no evidence that the basal metabolism of the dogs is changed 
by exercise. The basal metabolism was found to fluctuate, but 
the fluctuation was apparently independent of the exercise. 


Mr. W. W. Tuttle of the Department of Physiology, U. of 
Iowa, read a paper on “The Pulse Rate Test as an Index to 
the Physical Fitness of Athletes.” In Mr. Tuttle’s test the nor- 
mal pulse count for one minute is taken, then a standardized 
exercise is given and the pulse count for two minutes is then 
taken. The second count is then divided by the first. If there 
had been no rise in the pulse rate, the quotient thus obtained 
would of course be 2.0. On account of the effect of the exercise, 
however, the second count is more than twice that of the first 
and the quotient is greater than 2. Now the test consists in 
determining the number of times the standard exercise must be 
repeated to give an arbitrary predetermined quotient of 2.5, the 
variable considered thus being, not the pulse rate, but the 
amount of exercise. A given boy’s efficiency is then measured 
by comparing the number of repetitions of the exercise required 
by him with a norm of the best performance to be found. 


Mr. C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa Welfare Re- 
search station read a paper on “A New Cardio-Vascular Test of 
Present Condition.” By the application of statistical technique, 
including the use of partial correlations and of the biserial “r” 
he evolved some new formulae of seemingly high validity in 
measuring present condition. 


Mr. Vernon Hernlund of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College, 
under the title “Albumenuria Following Vigorous Exercise in 
College Athletics,” gave a hasty summary of some very inter- 
esting work which he has been doing for some time in the 
quantitative determination of albumin in urine. He finds that 
as the vigor and strain of the exercise is increased, the amount 
of albumin rises very noticeably. His experiments this far cover 
results from football, basket ball, and swimming. Mr. Hern- 
lund is not yet drawing conclusions as to the significance of his 
results, but it is to be expected that these first objective deter- 
minations will lead to further findings and ultimately to the 
facts as to possible tissue damage through heavy exercise. 
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The 1930 N. ational Convention at Boston (Continued from page 6) 


Mr. George E. Johnson, Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, was unable to be present but his paper 
was read. He feels certain that the Play teacher is more im- 
portant than the Play Space. “Our Chief Concern is that ot 
Leadership.” Years ago there were many men of affairs who 
had control of the funds who asserted, with commendable but 
misapplied jealousy for the initiative of children, not only that 
space was the more important but that it was, plus some equip- 
ment, all important. The provision of playgrounds without 
play leadership in many places quickly proved the case for 
leadership. 

Answering the question “Is leadership different for the 
child, youth and adult?” Professor Johnson is sure that such 
leadership when adequate will be very different. Success in the 
leadership of children really depends upon the achievement of 
a fine art of living with children. Teachers of young children 


need a professional training, similar to that required of a 


teacher at any other stage of educational progress. 

The technical knowledge and practical skill needed in good 
leadership are so varied and specialized at different stages that 
few leaders can qualify over the whole range of childhood, 
youth and maturity. 

It is the problem of leadership not only to hold play to 
socially desirable forms but to enlist it in all educational activ- 
ities—to gain a leadership not simply for immediate, temporary 
enjoyment but in the art of living; therefore Professor John- 


sor concluded by stating “I can think of nothing in education © 


more important than play leadership.” 


SCHOOL GIRL ATHLETICS 
Summarizer: Miss Theresa J. Lammers, Westfield, Mass. 

The meeting of the section on School Girl Athletics marked 
an innovation in public school Health and Physical Education 
in that it was the first time in the history of the American 
Physical Education Association that the women in the public 
schools were permitted to arrange a program, the purpose of 
which was to meet their specific needs. The meeting was very 
largely attended, the discussions freely participated in, and the 
enthusiasm of the group evidenced in their sustained interest for 
more than three hours, while the papers progressed. 

The first paper was by Miss Mazie Scanlon of the Public 
Schools of Atlantic City, N. J., and dealt with the elementary 
school girl and her athletics. Miss Scanlon pointed out the fact 
that traditional forms of play appear among children quite 
without help from us and that our job is to take them beyond 
those experiences to greater skills and greater social values. 

She believed these might be attained through a program of 
athletics based upon games of intermediate skill, such as kick 
ball, long ball, volley ball and so forth, with a plan of inter- 
class and interschool competition, carefully supervised. 

The paper by Miss Ruth Evans of Springfield, Mass., on 
Elementary School and High School Athletic problems devel- 
oped another point of view on the elementary school situation. 
In the matter of the athletic problem, Miss Evans believed that 
inter-school competition should not enter into our program and 
that in communities where this was true there is no athletic 
problem in the elementary schools. Miss Evans advocated an in- 
formal program of games, with a progression from games of 
low organization in the elementary schools, to intermediate 
organization in the Junior High Schools, retaining the major 
sports for the Senior High Schools. She felt that the Junior and 
Senior High School required provision for after-school activities 
but that the activities learned in the class room would function 
without special provision, in the after-school time of the ele- 
mentary school child. 

Miss Evans mentioned the stunt program in Springfield as 
a most successful phase of their work through all six grades of 
the elementary school. Their experience with individual 
achievement stunts indicated that different stunts for boys and 
girls were quite unnecessary; that the same program may be 
given to both boys and girls but should be conducted in separate 
groups. 


Several persons participated in discussion of these Paper 
and a most interesting contribution was made by Miss Bertha 
Schools of Baltimore as to the functioning of the ACtivities 
taught in school in the outside lives of the children. She brought 
out that the extent to which these things functioned depended 
upon the environment of the children outside of school ; that 
field games could hardly function where side walk play space 
was all that was available and that it is our job to see tha 
the instruction period in school considers the outside needs of 
the children. Miss Schools also suggested that neighborhood 
groups forming the basis for squads in school gave fair promis. 
of carrying the work of the school to the community. 

An unannounced paper by Miss Helene MacLaughlin, Rich. 
mond Hills High School, New York, presented a plan for ad. 
ministering an extra-curricular program of intramural compe- 
tition in sports for high school girls, including a point system, 

It is known in her school as the Red and Gray system, 
When- the girls enter the school they are placed in either the 
Red or Gray group and remain there throughout the time they 
are in school. There are two general leaders, one for each 
group; and a class leader for each group. 

The activities offered are of both team and individual types 
and include captain ball, basket ball, hockey, walking, horse. 
beck riding, tennis and swimming. Each girl registers for the 
activities of her choice and attends practices where girls of all 
groups and classes play together. 

Toward the end of the season girls who have attended at 
least half of the practices and who meet certain scholastic re- 
quirements are qualified for teams based upon color group and 
class membership. 

As to awards, everything every girl does counts in two ways 
—toward the score of the red or the gray group to which she 
belongs and toward certain individual awards, the least of which 
is not for making a team but for attending a certain number 
of practices of an activity. 

Once a year a banner is awarded the side having the most 
points, at a general assembly of the school. 

Miss Loretta C. Ryan, chairman of the Department of 
Health Education, James Munroe High School, N.Y., gave a 
paper on the Organization and Administration of the Health 
Education Department for girls in a large city High School. 
This was a plan for a school with extensive facilities and some 
5,000 students, 2,000 being girls. The program consists of 
Health Supervision, the Teaching of Hygiene and a program of 
Physical Activities. The teaching of Hygiene is closely corre- 
lated with the medical inspection and consists of Personal Hy- 
giene, Home Problems, First Aid and Accident Prevention, 
and Adolescent Hygiene, presented according to the group study 
plan. The program for normal students consists of an indoor 
and outdoor program of motor skills, games, dancing and mass 
corrective work. The special students or those limited in their 
activities receive a program of corrective work and_ simple 
activities such as archery. An extra-curricular program of 
swimming, tennis, basketball and baseball is provided, the play 
for competition being inter-class. 

VI 
We 
Summarizer: Mr. Robert Cubbon, Brooklyn 

Mr. Cubbon first gave some of the activities of the “Y” in 
Physical Education. He spoke of it as the cradle of basket ball 
and volley ball; of it as a pioneer in boys’ camps and industrial 
recreation; and of it as a training center for teachers through 
its college at Springfield. The present place of Springfield as a 
research center was also emphasized. 

Mr. Jay Nash in speaking on the topic “Educational Ob- 
jectives in Physical Education,” challenged the Y. M. C. A. to 
continue its pioneer spirit and to continue the blazing of trails. 
He urged its members to depend on agile thinking rather than 
on ancient tradition. He assured them that they had more free- 
dom of action than any other group in the physical education 
field. 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy spoke on “New Methods in Physical 
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Education.” Incidentally he informed the members present 
that the National Board of Certification had announced that in 
1931 only college graduates will be certified or accepted. He 
stressed the teaching of new motor skills that would help indi- 
viduals to keep happy and young. 

Dr. John Brown brought to the group “News from the 
Field.” He gave observations from his recent trips and made 
a plea for progressiveness. 

VII 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTORS 
Summarizer: Randall D. Warden, Newark, N. J. 

Three papers on most important matters pertaining to Ad- 
ministration of Health and Physical Education of the present 
time were read. 

The first paper was on “Curricula Making” by Floyd A. 
Rowe, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

This paper contained splendid suggestions on Curricula 
Making from three angles. 

New courses of study should be constructed, when 

1. Changes in educational objectives manifest themselves. 

2. Acceptance of additional knowledge becomes a fact. 

3. Change in method of presentation is desirable. 

4. Need for better organization of subject matter arises. 

He suggested steps in actual construction and revision of 
curriculum— 

1. By selecting committees of all branches concerned. 

2. By analysis of the needs of the pupils from data arrived 
at through various ways—on a scientific basis, on the 
evaluation of obtained objectives, and on the size and 
kind of groups involved. 

Herman J. Norton, Director of Health Education, Rochester, 
N.Y., presented a paper on “The Practical Administration of a 
Physical Education Program.” 

He emphasized the need for changes, growth and develop- 
ment in Health Education. 

His program is divided into three parts. 

1. Health protection by detection and correction of defect. 

2. Health teaching—Hygiene. 

3. Health development by the activity program. 

The latest thoughts on scientific application are applied after 
careful scrutiny and careful selection. 

In the Junior and Senior High Schools the F. R. Roger’s 
Strength Test is used for the purpose of measuring strength 
and fitness. Pupils are then assigned to groups A, B, C, D, 
according to their rating. “A” group pupils meet the require- 
ment and do not need much exercise; “B” group has two les- 
sons; “C” group three lessons; and “D” group five lessons per 
week. After improvement promotion takes place. 

Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of New York City spoke on “The Health Program in 
Relation to Physical Education.” 

He pointed out that in order to carry on an efficient health 
program, all agencies involved in the subject must unite their 
efforts, otherwise no definite results can be obtained. 


VIII 
DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Summarizer: Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College 

Prof. Jay Nash talked on the “Moral Equivalent of Crime.” 
He traced the historical outline of educational methods to show 
that our methods of educational procedure in the secondary 
schools are still largely dominated by the traditional aim of 
preparation for college. 

In the early stages the attractive element of crime is the 
thrill. All of the playground games, especially athletics, are 
built up upon the same element—thrill. It is a playing with the 
fear mechanisms. The original “it” in the “tag and it” games 
during childhood was originally actually dangerous. There was 
exaltation in the escape from the “it,” and there was, of course, 
tremendous depression, even loss of life, in being caught. So- 
ciety of today represented by the police, has, in many instances, 
taken the place of “it.” 

The race has been built upon this thrill and childhood must 
have an opportunity to experience it in socially approved ways. 
In large cities today these thrills are too often gotten in unde- 
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sirable ways that-merge into crime. There is even a ¢ 


hrill 
playing in the street, in taking chances with the fast aint 
traffic. All of these are thrills. The gang sets up its loyalty 


has its own code and sets itself against society. 

“These thrills cannot be combated by ping pong 
jungle gymnasiums or with community singing. M 
playgrounds are pale as compared to the thrills of the street, 
The live, red-blooded boy may make fun of them with reason" 

“Athletic games, however, do contain the thrill, sufficient 
and highly emotionalized, to be a real competitor to crime. One 
group may set against another group under rules and the fear 
element may be dramatized to the point where it stirs emotions, 
Athletic games may become the moral equivalent of crime in 
the very sense which James indicated a few years ago that 
athletic games may become the equivalent of war. “Give children 
an opportunity for legitimate thrills and crime loses its holq” 

Miss Margaret H’Doubler discussed dancing from the 
teaching point of view. In order to teach dancing with all jts 
significance so that it rises to the level of a real creative art, 
the teacher must be well grounded in the sciences upon which 
movement is built. She must have a knowledge of dynamics 
She must have a technique capable of true and ready response. 
She must know her kinesiology and anatomy and be able to re. 
solve her movements into the three simple elements of flexion, 
extension, and rotation, with the realization that the mood 
expressions vary according to which movement dominates—eg, 
—one can express joy adequately only with movements which 
are predominately extensions. She must know the forces which 
modify action. 

The dance has three stages. The first two are release of 
action and development of rhythm. The release of action plus 
rhythm is the basis of self expression but it is still in the folk 
dance stage. It is not the self-expression of, but the experiencing 
of, emotional release. Deeper emotionally is the “fine-art” level, 
This level cannot be reached except through the first two stages, 
Any attempt to shortcut it results disastrously. The individual 
becomes self-conscious instead of developing an awareness of 
self. 

In working out a curriculum looking toward the develop- 
ment of dancing as a fine art, the student must have a knowl- 
edge of what we are and what life or development is. Botany, 
zoology, anatomy and physiology are a necessary background, 

In addition, she must know what the spirit of man_ has 
thought and created. She must have some acquaintanceship 
with art, history, literature, music and dance in its development. 

Miss Helen Smith in talking of music and the dance pointed 
out that rhythm was the common ancestor of both. “In the be- 
ginning was rhythm”’—monotonous repetitions of movement or 
tone at first, then variation and contrast. Folk songs were the 
first essay of man to distribute “his notes so as to express his 
feelings in terms of design.” Music developed faster than her 
sister, the dance. In music there are three elements. These also 


Sames, 
any of our 


appear in the dance. They are space or melody or design; color , 


or harmony or character; and time or rhythm. In teaching 
music, the part method was formerly used—five-finger exercises, 
note by note, measure by measure. The modern method is the 
whole method. The student plays the composition through in 
its entirety and comes to appreciate the “sequence of sounds 
curved in a line of beauty”—with all its elements of space, color 
and rhythm. Likewise, the old method of teaching dancing was 
making the dance patterns, step by step, and then fitting them 
together in a design. The later method is setting up the mode 
first by listening to a musical composition in its entirety—and 
then building on that in five ways: (a) by variation in mode— 
or by emotional contrast; (b) by repetition in different keys, 
or repeating the movement at different levels; (c) by repetition 
of theme or movement in the same level — simple repetition; 
(d) by inversion, the theme or movement going up and then 
repeating in inverse order; and (e) by rhythmical contrast in 


either music or dance. 


The creative dance is inseparably related to music, and a: 
its best it must have the highest type of music available. If it 
is to be true, the music must not be mutilated. The changing 
of masterpieces by omitting measures or changing tempo of 
mode to fit the dance, is to be decried. 
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Miss Josephine Shelley raised many questions on tests and 

asurements in dancing. Rhythm in some form is taught in 
peer schools. It is traditional and therefore retained, but we 
wa no direct evidence as to objectives. Are they Health?— 
Moral and Social values ?—Subjective values? The inherent 
ues are as yet untested and either quantitative or qualitative 
determination of values might perhaps be arrived at by the 
philosophical method—or interpretation of results in the light 
of all data—but this method is not easy to apply. Bias is not 
easily controlled and it may result in an elaboration of empirical 
results and a multiplication of errors. Rhythm™fas been meas- 
ured by scientific method but the tests used here have generally 
consisted of tapping a key or some similar device and have been 
too limited kinesthetically to be of value in Physical Education. 
We need a test of a whole motor response to auditory, rhyth- 
mical stimuli and perhaps we might establish norms at different 
age levels and correlate our findings with motor skills and in- 

In determining the place of dance in education—what it is 
and what it can accomplish—mere opinion is not enough. We 
need some experimental methods. 

A discussion of methods of teaching dancing to little chil- 
dren and the points of difference from adult teaching resulted 
in the appointment of Miss Dorothy LaSalle as chairman of a 
committee to study the question and report next year at Detroit. 

It was recommended that a section for the discussion of the 
dance in the elementary schools be held at the next national 
meeting of the A. P. E. A. 


yal 
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A 
Summarizer: Miss Helen Dauncey, Boston, Mass. 

Address “Opportunities of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in a Modern Community Health Program” by Prof. 
Ira V. Hiscock, School of Medicine, Yale University. 

The Y. W. C. A. is confronted with unusual health prob- 
lems in that women and girls of all ages and of many different 
interests come for a health program meeting their needs. 

It is important that these modern needs shall be met with 
modern methods, which necessitates keeping apace of the times 
and with other agencies doing health work in the community. 

Prof. Hiscock spoke of the development of the modern 
Health Movement during the last 50 years up to the present 
time when positive health is the emphasis and when we realize 
that the standards of a community are effected by the health 
of a community. One third of the children between 15 and 19 
years of age are not attending school, which means that there 
is no comprehensive health work being done for them. Of this 
age child it is found that the tuberculosis rate of girls is 59 
per cent higher than that of boys. This is but one example 
where real constructive work is needed. More understanding and 
cooperation must exist between all community organizations 
working for health. This avoids duplication of effort and en- 
ables the groups to share in leadership and material. 

The association policy of a Health inventory, with its 
opportunity for follow-up work, is an aid in arousing personal 
responsibility for health—which in turn means community 
health. 
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There followed a discussion of the relation of Y. W. C. A. 
directors to the American Physical Education Association. 
xX 
SCHOOLBOY ACTIVITIES 
Sumimnariser: Charles Prohaska, M.D., State Dept., Conn. 


Only one topic dealt specifically with a phase of school boy 
athletics. Dr. Thomas Richards, instructor in surgery at Harv- 
ard, handled in an admirable manner the topic “Significance oi 
Minor Injuries.” He emphasized the well known fact that a 
little knowledge ts often a dangerous weapon. He cited a few 
of his clinical experiences with so called minor athletic in- 

.juries and related how out of these seemingly mild accidents, 
i.e., just being struck on the head with ball, just kicked in the 
thigh, just a pain after running, just stiffness after playing, 
there developed conditions requiring major surgical intervention. 

Dr. Richards referred to the wisdom of having competent 
medical service as a part of the “athletics for all” program. 

Mr. Hugo Bezdek showed the changing view of coaches. 
The trainer and rubber now work under an M.D. The phy- 
sician has a specific place in the sports program. 

Dr. A. K. Aldinger dealt mainly with trends. in school 
health and specifically with developments in New York City. 
He singled out Newton, Mass., as one place where health 
really functions as the leading objective in education. He pointed 
out the need of adapting school health programs to space, 

place, and personnel. 
— Mr. Franklin Gray stressed the unification of the school 
: health program and urged more action in promoting it. 

Mr. Floyd Rowe’s paper dealt with Physical Education in 
Junior High Schools. He pointed out the importance of inter- 
preting the function of the Junior High School before setting 
: up a program of activities. By the use of charts and graphs, 
Mr. Rowe discussed the set up in Cleveland based on individual 
and group needs and determined by simple tests. 

; A statement was made that the grip index and vital capacity 
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tests have the greatest reliability and the greatest cor 
with the total figures. This of course is open to challen 


XI 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Summarizer: Lawrence Hill, Ithaca School 


The Teacher Training Section was presided over by Tucker 
Jones, Professor of Physical Education, College of Willian 
and Mary. In his fine southern way Mr. Jones paid tribute 
to Mr. Schrader and members of the various committees for 
this splendid convention. 

The first speaker was Roland Cobb, taking as his Subject 
“A Study of the Professional Curriculum in College and Up. 
versity.” Here again, as we have heard many times during this 
convention, the “why” of things was stressed. 

Dr. Cobb brought out the fact that our hand is being forced 
in the most remarkable period of change ever known to humay 
society and that the necessity is for scientific, philosophic te. 
search to establish our aims and objectives, with equally gj. 
entific research to establish satisfying methods. It was in the 
latter field that he suggested some rather interesting possibjf. 
ties. He stated that there seems to be a logical division in fe. 
search fields in order to attain the desired objectives. 

First, job analysis, which will show us what we are actually 
doing. Second, the establishing of adequate aims and objectives 
toward which we should work. And third, the building, from 4 
knowledge of what we now have, the new curriculum designed 
to satisfy our aims and objectives. 

Job analysis was discussed at length—of what value is it; 
how can it be used; is the result of real significance? 

Next Dr. Jesse Williams, discussed “Curriculum Making in 
Physical Education.” He suggested that there were many 
methods to do the same thing but that it depends on what you 
want as to the choice of methods. 

There are various methods of curriculum making— 

1. Pick and choose method. 

2. What he termed “Foreign importation” method—a pay- 

ing homage to novelty. 

3. Critical evaluation of the best current practice. 

4. Job analysis. 

5. Curriculum based on the nature of people and the needs 

of society. 

He classified under the nature of people, physical, mental and 
social characteristics and clearly showed that’ what we wanted 
our boys and girls to become was the basis for making our 
curriculum. 

Dr. Ireland presented the report of the committee of this 
Association on “Recommendations for the Certification of 
Physical Education Teachers.” This report when adopted will 
be printed in the Journal. It is a most comprehensive report 
and sets standards by which certification requirements may 
be established on the basis of general uniformity and as recom- 
mendations to the several states for adoption. 

A demonstration of gymnastic, dance, and sport costumes 
was given to close this enjoyable and profitable section meeting. 
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XII 
THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
Summarizer: Norman W. Fradd, Harvard University 


With Mr. George T. Stafford of Illinois in the chair and 
350 listeners filling the foyer, Mr. Harland G. Metcalf, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at Ohio State, told us his aims 
and objectives in “Individual Physical Education. He stressed 
this name as better designating what he wished to convey in 
his program for the individuals than the terms, medical gym- 
nastics, corrective gymmnastics, therapeutic gymnastics, etc. 

In defining he said his program would adapt special activities 
to meet individual needs. He listed postural deformities, feet, 
hernia, heart, malnutrition, paralysis, post-operative cases, weak 
or stiff joints, glands, and fatigue as cases coming under this 
classification. 

He touched on the topic that selection by the college to 
eliminate the physically unfit would never fit democracy. There- 
fore, if the physically handicapped is accepted we must see 
that he is physically educated—a cause more worthy than pro- 
ducing a star athlete. ar 

Under several heads he elaborated objectives; classifying 
them as contacts, causation, prevention, correction, construction, 
protection, education and cooperation. There is need for specific 
objectives clearly defined as a starting point. 

The orthopaedic surgeon should be the cooperating consult- 
ant in correction. Much more educating of the individual to 
physical adjustments might well be followed as a practice. 

The program should include a variety of formal and in- 
formal types of work; with added emphasis to the latter. 

Dr. James Huff McCurdy of Springfield College elaborated 
his topic of measuring corrective work through stunt exercises. 
Motivating in this way and getting full muscular contraction or 
extension with progressive tests or stunts tended to keep the 
individual interested. 

The mere passing of a posture test doesn’t mean much, 
therefore Dr. McCurdy stated that his purpose was to find out 
whether we could shorten certain muscles and get a constant 
static pull which would not have to be maintained by conscious 
effort. Advice was sought from physiologists.and with the use 
of Martin’s Strength Test and certain short static muscle tests 
the muscles of the neck, shoulders, abdomen, back and feet 
were given ratings. 

In a group of freshmen, a man with abdominal muscles 
which would not hold a static pull of 30 pounds was considered 
very poor. The maximum in this particular group was a pull 
of 90 pounds. He found that with four months of training, these 
static pulls of muscular groups could be definitely improved. 

Dr. Sven Lokrantz selected 200 pounds of California sun- 
shine as his assistant and shipped him East last week. Francis 
L. Daugherty told us what was happening in Los Angeles. He 
used lantern slides to show us what's doing in health work for 
boys and girls out in his part of the country. 

The easiest way for me to summarize Mr. Daugherty’s ac- 
counts of health work in Los Angeles schools would be to say 


that every youngster was given the “once-over” “from dandruff 
to corns,” with follow-up in each case if necessary. 

If the child would not come to the clinic, they take the 
clinic to the child in a big Mack truck, all outfitted; of which 
there are four such travelling units to cover the outlying dis- 
tricts. In the schools, attention is paid to chairs, clothes, toys, 
etc. in educating the right and wrong usage. 

Corrective centers or clinics were first used but these have 
been displaced by units in most of the schools under the super- 
vision of special teachers. Six years ago there were fourteen 
special teachers; today the personnel includes one hundred and 
twenty-five specialists in the field of individual exercise. 

A thorough examination is possible in all cases. A group of 
six specialists called a Heart Board makes the diagnosis in 
heart conditions. Electro cardiograph, multiple stethoscopes, 
and X-ray are used in making their findings. 

Dental clinics, ear, eye, nose and throat, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, all are to be found in use by this fast 
moving California metropolis. Their corrective rooms are well 
laid out and lighted. Groups work in rotation in these rooms; 
i.e., one picture showed a foot class in one part of the room 
with stall bar work being carried on in another section. 

The follow-up work in contagious cases is very close. Mal- 
nourishment is also taken care of. Rest rooms and _ solaria 
come in for their fair share in this all-inclusive scheme. 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in the esearch 
Quarterly, 


ATHLETICS IN Epucation. Dr. J. F. Williams and Professor 

W. L. Hughes. W. B. Saunders Co. $3.00. 

A book by two well known authorities on a subject long 
awaiting adequate treatment. The general educator is given the 
viewpoint of athletics in educatidh; the physical education 
teacher is given concrete and practical suggestions in addition. 
Chapters on history, objectives, staff, organization, finances, 
equipment, managers, construction and maintenance, insignia, 
awards, medical control. A valuable annotated bibliography of 
over 75 pages concludes the book. 


Tue Y. M. C. A. Puysicat Director. L. W. Bartlett and A.W. 

Boyd. U. of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Attention is centered on the following selected problems : 
activities of the executive committee; activities of the physical 
director; selection of the secretary; behavior changes of the 
adolescent boy. A comprehensive inventory of activities, with 
their frequency and rating of importance, is given. 


Track ATHLETICS AND Cross Country. Lloyd W. Olds. A. S. 

Barnes. $2.00. 

A very practical manual of instruction for the high school 
coach and athlete. Covers preliminary training, weekly work- 
outs, time schedules, and technique of the different events. Pen 
sketches to illustrate form in each event. 


Boy Ways—Leaves from a Camp Director’s Diary. A. E. 

Hamilton. John Day Co. $2.50. 

Treats the psychology of the boy away from home by an 
author who has had long experience with boys. Many anecdotes 
are portrayed to give an intimate picture of camp life. The 
book is easy reading and yet gives abundant camping wisdom. 


Tue Norma Drier. Dr. W. D. Sansum. 3d Revised Edition. 

C. V. Mosby Co. $1.50. 

A simple, straight forward outline of normal requirements 
and fundamental principles of diet for the use of physicians and 
patients. In addition to normal diet menus, many special menus 
are given. Weight tables are listed. The bodily requirements for 
certain elements are discussed. 


RerLex Action. Franklin Fearing. Williams & Wilkins Co. 
$6.50. 

A study in physiological psychology. The author compares 
the role of the reflex arc to that of a fundamental explanatory 
principle in physics or chemistry. Very comprehensive historical 
treatment. The last five chapters deal with current concepts. A 
book for the advanced student. The sections on Inhibition of 
Reflex Action and the Reflex Maintenance of Posture have par- 
ticular significance to physical education. 


CAMPING AND EpucaTion. Bernard S. Mason. McCall Co. $3.00. 

This is the book that won the prize offered by the Redbook 
Magazine for an outstanding contribution to camping literature. 
The author is a member of the Sociology staff at Ohio State 
University. The sub-title “Camp Problems from the Camper's 
Viewpoint” indicates the nature of the treatment. Campers, both 
boys and girls, were interviewed and the results interpreted in 
the light of the author’s educational philosophy. 


MepicaAL GyMNAsTICS AND MassacE. Dr. J. Arvedson, Stock- 
holm. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 3d edition. $2.50. 

The standard text in Scandinavia. Many conditions are for 
the trained medical practitioners and outside the pale of the 
physical education teacher. For ordinary conditions of flat foot 
and postural defects many remedial exercises are given which 
the physical education teacher may use to advantage. 
SyMpostuM ON PuysicaL EpucATION AND HEALTH. Compiled 

and edited by Jay B. Nash. New York University, 320 pages. 

Many authorities contributed the latest advances in their 
respective fields to the dedication ceremonies of the new phys- 
ical Education building of New York University. The stress 
underlying this composite book is “oneness of mind and body.” 
Educational and biological theories are brought together. 
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Golf as a High School 


(Concluded from page 33) 


their play until these players have passed and are oyt 
of reach. 

6. Turf cut or displaced by a player should be at 
once replaced and pressed down with the foot. 

7. .A player should carefully fill up all holes made 
by himself in a bunker. 

8. A player who has incurred a penalty stroke 
should intimate the fact to his opponent at once, 


These rules of etiquette should be observed by all 
players and in addition such golf rules as apply on the 
particular course they are playing. These, ‘along with 
an explanation of golfing terms (par, bogie, stymig 
birdie, etc.), and the methods of scoring in medgl 
match, and handicap play, should be taught in the golf 
classes as part of the required work. 

One of the criticisms directed at golf concerns the 
expense for equipment such as golf balls and clubs, f 
is not necessary to buy an expensive golf outfit. Ther 
are four main clubs that all beginners should have: 
brassie or driver, mid-iron, mashie, and putter. Asq 
rule it is not the clubs but the person who is using the 
clubs that counts toward a good score; so get a i 


_ clubs to start with and perfect their use. 


The average high school physical education depaill 
ment can well afford to provide an opportunity for its 
students to learn this attractive and beneficial game. 
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